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PART L. 
THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


§ 81. | INTRODUCTION. 
A. A Simple Sentence is the expression of a single thought : 


Tpéxovory ot dyvOpwroe od rpéyet 6 immo 
the men are running. the horse is not running. 


B. The thing of which we speak is called the Subject: as, 
a&vOpwroe men; and may be a Substantive, Pronoun, Infinitive, or 
Clause. 


C. The Finite Verb, which expresses what we say of the 


Subject, is called the Predicate: as, rpéyovow are running. The 
Verb alone may be a sentence: as, rpéyovar they run. 

D. Any Finite part of the Verb eiué [am is called the Copula ; 
and the word which it joins to the Subject, to complete the sense, 
is called the Complement; both together forming the Predicate : 


_ Predicate 
Subject Gopula Complement 
&vOpwrde éore Ovnroc¢ 
man 18 mortal. 


Some other Verbs join the Subject and Complement, and are 
called Copulative Verbs: as, yiyvouac I become, palvopac I appear, 
dxouw I am called, doxa I seem, etc.; and numerous Passive Verbs: 
as, kadovpae I am called, vouiZouac I am thought, xpivopac I am 
judged, \éyopac I am said, ebpioxopac I am found, etc. 
E. 1. An Adjective agreeing with a Noun is said to be in 
Attribution: as, (1) Epithet, (2) Complement: 
(1) dyabdc rie Gvip = (2) -&yabdc Eorwy 6 dvip 
@ good man. the man is good. 
F 
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2. A Substantive agreeing in Case with a Noun is in apposi- 
tion: as, (1) Epithet, (2) Complement: 

(1) Aapeiog 6 Bactredc (2) Aapetog hy 6 Bacrkic 
Darius the king. Darius was the king. 

F’. The Object is that to which the action of a Verb on : 
as, 0 kbwy rov Seordrny gcdet the dog loves his master. Sometimes 
there are two Objects—Nearer and Remoter: as, of yoveic dddace 
ra aya0a roic wading parents give good things to their children. 
Here ra ayuOa is the Nearer, rvic ratdiore the Remoter Object. 

Note.—PReEDICATES may be divided into— 

1. Primary.—Nouns, Participles, Tenses of Verbs: 6 Zwxparne 
Hv deAdaogoc Socrates was a philosopher. 

2. Secondary.—-Adverbs, Cases of Nouns with or without Pre- 
positions: 6 Lwxparne Epevyev aoeBeiacg Socrates was prosecuted 
Jor impvrety. 

3. Tertiary.—Oblique Cases of Adjectives: 6 Zwxparn¢ rove 
ANdyoug EAeyery GANOcic the words that Socrates said were true. 
(These may be taken to be in apposition to the Secondary Predi- 
cates.) Here we have really two Predications: a. 6 Swxpdrne Zdeye 
Adyouc Socrates said words; B. ot Adyou rod Bwxparove adnOeic 
joav the words of Socrates were true. Under this head come some 
well-known instances of what is called proleptic construction ; e.g. 

THY cHy GOEpKTWY GppaTrwY THTOpEVOC 


deprived of thy eyes, now sightless. 


ON AGREEMENT. 
Tue Four GENERAL RULES. 


§ &2. I. A Verb Finite agrees with its Subject in Number 
and Person: as, 
drove 6 pac ritc adnOeiac Edu 
the speech of truth 1s naturally simple. 
a. Neuter Plurals take a Singular Verb:* as, 
- axoXaora mavrn yiyverat dovAwy réxva 
intemperate utterly are the children of slaves. 
b. A Dual Nominative may take a Plural Verb:f as, 
| ry (Ouyarépe) porovca . . . Novrpoig Té ev 
éaOnri r éinoxnoay 1} vopiferat, z 
his two daughters went ... and furnished him with both 
bath and garments as ts customary. 
* A Neuter Noun is really used only as an Olyect, the Verb is Neuter: 
7a (Ga tpéxe: ‘as regards animals, there is a running.’ 
+ The Dual is a debased form of the Plural. 
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c. The Nominative of Pronouns is seldom expressed unless it 
is required for the sake of emphasis: as, Aéyw I say, Neraee they 
say; but 

éy® pev ovrw gnpi, evavriwg dé ob 
thus I indeed say, but you quite the contrary. 

d. The Subject of an Impersonal Verb is not expressed: as, 
dei tt 18 Sitting, Soxet tt seems good, onpaiver the signal vs given, Oeoic 
peéree tt ts a care to the gods. Particularly with Verbs s expressing 
natural phenomena: as, vee it rains, viper tt snows, écerce there 
was an earthquake; where Zevc, anp, Moceféwy are understood. 

e. The Verb eiué is often omitted, especially with dio, 
Erotpoc, dpovdog, and in some other phrases: as, 

gpovoo OiwKovréc we vauTiKg oTod 
they are gone in pursuit of thee with a fleet of ships. 

§ 83. II. Adjectives, Participles, and Pronouns agree with 

their Substantives in Gender, Number, and Case: as, 
avopay Pepaiwy evpevic mapovola 
O kindly company of men of Phere. 
tic 6 orparnyoc Kai rivog KexAnpEvos ; 
who is the general, and after whom named ? 
xphpara tivev vov BrAaBepa yiyverac 
money without sense proves hurtful. 

a. “The Attribute is sometimes put in the Neuter Gender: as, 


ppévec O& Tartwy xpnparwy bréprarov (sc. ypHpa) 
but wisdom is the highest of all things. 
b. The Substantive is sometimes omitted: as, 
THY EVTVXOUYTWY TarTEs Eiol ovyyEVEtC 
all men are kindred to the prosperous. 
Supply avOporwy and a&vOpwroat. 
§ 84. Ill. The Substantive agrees in Case with that to which 
it is in apposition: as, 
Kpotaoc Avddy Bacirevc 
Croesus king of the Lydians. 
§ 85. IV. A Relative agrees with its Antecedent in Gender 
Number, and Person ; but in Case it belongs to its own Clause: 
i) Tuvdapic raic i xarpoyurer yévoc 
the daughter of Tyndarus who disgraced her sext. 
cipl matic oeBev 
TlevOevc, dy Erexec év Sdpore "Exlovoc, 


I am thy son Pentheus, whom thou barest in the house of 
Eichion. 
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deuvdr' yé a ovcay Twarpog Ov ov Taig EpuC 

xeivov AeAHjoBat, 

it is hard that you, being the daughter of the father whose 
child you are, should forget him. 


arwreo SABov » xpijoOae rapiv 
he lost the happiness which he might have enjoyed,™ 


ON THE COMPOSITE SUBJECT. 


§ 86. With a Composite Subject Plural words agree: as, 
joav orparnyot Mevopwy Kal Ipdkevog 
Aenophon and Proxenus were in command. 
1. The word agrees with the First Person rather than the 
Second, and with the Second rather than the Third: as, 
éyw cal ov evdaiporéc Eopev 
thou and I are happy. 
ov kal t) yury evdaluoveg Eore 
thou and thy wife are happy. 
2. The word agrees with the Masculine rather than with the 
Feminine Gender: as, 


avijp yurn re &pdorepoe Kadol iow 
the man and woman are both handsome. 


8. If the Subjects are things without life the Attribute is in 
the Neuter Gender: 


evyévera kat rysy Kal cuvapec dyaba Eort 
good birth and honour and power are good things. 


ON CASES. 
On THE Cases OF SUBJECT AND COMPLEMENT. 
§ 87. (1) The Subject of a Finite Sentence is a Nominative 
Case, or a Clause standing for a Nominative; 


pevyouary ot TodEptoe 
the enemies flee. 


Kpeirroy owr7day éoriy ij AaXetv parny 
better is silence than to speak in vain. 


(2) The Subject of an Infinitive is put in the Accusative : 
moureiv paci ce mivrec, yw O€ o€ Gnu TérecOan 
all say that you are rich, but I say that you are poor. 


* On Attraction of Relative see Part II., ‘ Adjectival Sentences.’ 
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Obs.—If the Subject of the Infinitive is the same as the Subject 

of the Sentence it is put in the Nominative: 
ovK Epn adrocg AAG Exeivoy orparnyetv 
he said that he was not the general, but the other man. 

§ 88. Copulative Verbs, as eivi I am, yiyvopar I become, 
gaivonac J appear, xadovpac I am called, and many others, 
whether Finite or Infinitive, generally have a Complement in the 
same Case as their Subject: as, 

Adyog per Ear apyatoc avOpwrwv pavele 

there is an ancient proverb current among men 
eeorw tpiv mace xexrjoOar pidore 

tt 13 allowed you all to be called friends. 


| Note.—The construction of Accusative with Infinitive is called 
OBLIQUE (Indirect) ENUNCIATION. 


ON THE NOMINATIVE. 


§ 89. The Nominative is the Case of the Subject (see § 81). 
§ 90. The Nominative may be put for the Vocative: as, 
@. dvopop’ Atac O unlucky Ajax. 
§ 91. The Nominative is sometimes used absolutely : as, 
hv be rao’ éuov Bon, 6 pév orevalwr, ai & ArddaLov 
and there was every noise at once, he groaning, and they 
kept screaming. 


ON THE VOCATIVE. 


§ 92. The Vocative is the Case of the Person spoken to: as, 
ovroc ob you there, & Baorev O king. 


ON THE ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 93. The Accusative is the Case of the Nearer Object, and of 
Limitation. 


I. Tae AccusaTIVE OF THE OBJECT. 
§ 94. Transitive Verbs have an Accusative of the Nearer 
Object: as, 
AapPBarw ro e3rLor 
I take the book. 


100 - HE ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 95. Intransitive Verbs take an Accusative of kindred mean- 

ing (Cognate Accusative) : as, 

6 ‘Immopéswy rpéxec paxpoy cpdpor 

Hippomedon runs a long course. 

6 Atcaydpag évixnoe TaAnY Te Kal TUyphY 

Diagoras conquered both in wrestling and boxing. 
~ Obs.—Hence many Adverbial expressions: as, pdda ole he 
smells of roses, doiuv BrAéwee he looks savagely. 


§ 96. Verbs of teaching, asking, depriving, etc., take two Accu- 
satives, of the person and of the thing: as, 
oi ’AOnvatos rove OnBaiove xpnpara Arnoay 
the Athenians asked the Thebans for money. 
Obs.—In the Passive Voice the Accusative of the thing is often 
retained : as, 
ot mwohépoe TAG vave adnpeOncav 
the enemy were deprived of their ships. 
§ 97. Factitive Verbs take two Accusatives, of the Object, and 
of the Complement: as, 
& Kipoc rov T'wipvav awédecke orparnyov 
Cyrus made Gobryas general. 


Il. Tae AccusaTIVE oF Limitation. 


§ 98. The Accusative of Respect * is joined to Verbs, Substan- 

tives, and Adjectives: as, 
Prérw Korovdv rSppar’ exxexoppe voy | 
I see a jackdaw with his eyes pecked out (lit..as to his eyes). 
dia péone rig wOAEwe pei ToTapog Kudvo¢g évopa 
through the middle of the city flows a river, Cydnus by name. 
rupdoc Ta T wra Tov TE VOUY Ta T Spar et 
blind both in-ears and mind and eyes art thou. 

Obs.—Many Adverbs are thus formed: as, apyfv in the be- 
ginning, xapw for the sake of, dixny after the likeness of, ro 
Aourdy hereafter, ro Evarriov cuntrariwise. 

§ 99. The Accusative signifies Duration of Time, and Measure 
of Space : as, ; 

rove Kuvag Tag perv Hyepac didéaan,f rac dé vicrag Adiaoe 


they tie up the dogs by day, but let them go by night. 


* Also called Accusative of the Part Affected. and Accusative of Nearer 
Definition. So, cal ob w é& 6500 wd5a xpiipov kar’ &Acos and do thou hide me 
as to my foot out of the way in the grove. 

t Used here only (Xen.) for the common d¢ovc. 
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Méyapa aréyet Lupaxovawy wrod ov todvy 
Megara is distant from Syracuse no long voyage. 
Obs. 1.—Hence the Adverbs paxpay far, riy raxiorny the most 
speedy way, etc., supplying ddd». 
Obs. 2.—On the Accusative of the Participle used absolutely, 
see § 156. 
§ 100. The Accusative is sometimes placed in apposition to a 
whole clause: as, 
"EXévny xravwpev, Meveréey AuTHY TeKpav 
- let us kill Helen (which will be) a bitter grief to Menelaus. 
Many Prepositions govern the Accusative (§ 76). 


§ 101. ON THE DATIVE. 


The Dative is the Case of the Remoter Object* or Recipient. 
It is ‘also used (as the Ablative in Latin) to express the circum- 
stances attending an action, as Cause, Manner, Instrument, Mea- 
sure, Time, and Place. 


I. DaTIVE OF THE REMOTER OBJECT. 


.  § 102. This Dative is placed after many words which signify 
(1) Nearness, (2) Demonstration, (3) Gratification, (4) Dominion; 

and the contrary ideas. | 
(1) Nearness, and its contraries : 

Taura ToI¢ Kakoic Opidwy avdpdoey Odackerac 

these things he learns by associating with evil men. 

dpowog Pedirrg, avdpoiog rote adeAgoic 

like Philip, unlike his brothers. 

Tove abroue hutv pirove re xai &xOpovc EXETE 

you have for friends and enemies the same men as we have. 
(2) Demonstration, and its contraries: 

Kat On A€yw cor way Saoy KarEedounv 

and indeed I tell thee all that I saw. 

kal rotoy Gupa rarpi Snwow gaveic ; 

and what face shall I show on my appearance to my father ? 
(3) Gratification, and its contraries: ; 

areixer pirog oot ovppaxig Te THdE yi} 

he comes a friend to thee and ally to this land. 

ot ‘A@nvaior étoAépour roicg KoperOicwc 

the Athenians were at war with the Corinthians. 


* The true idea of the Dative Case is proximity. This will appear more 
clearly in the Syntax: of Prepositions. 
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(4) Dominion, and its contraries: 
pi) éwiragce roig Kparovet 
do not order thy masters. 
weiBov NEyoven xpnora 
- obey her now that she says what ts good. - 


Obs.—The following, &dedd TI help, etppaivw I delight, take 
an Accusative. Many Verbs of commanding, as apxyw I govern, 
xparw I have power over, deardfw I rule, take a Genitive. 


§ 103. The Dative often follows Verbs compounded with the 
Particle opoi, or the Prepositions avri, ev, eri, rapa, epi, mpdc, adv, 
umd; and generally fulls under one or other of the preceding 
classes: as, : 


EveoTt TOAAG TO ypg Kaka 
many evils are inherent in old age. 


Ta ipya roic Adyotc ov oupdwyret 
his deeds do not agree with his words. 


§ 104. Almost any word takes a Dative of the Recipient with 
the idea of Advantage or Disadvantage (Dativus Commodi): as, 


Edwxev hyuiy wo\Aa ra ayaba 
he gave us many good things. 


Ldrwy 'AOnvaiore vopoug EOnxe 
Solon laid down laws for the Athenians, 


we WAVES huty aopévorc, w girrarn 
how glad we are io see thee, dearest goddess. 
a. Ilere we may place the Ethic Dative: 
TOUT POL MpoceyxeETeE TOY voUY 
to this I pray (for me) attend, 
b. cipi, vrapyw, yiyvoua, with a Dative imply having: 
ore poe wodec Kat olkoc | 
L have a city and a house. 


§ 105. This Dative follows Perfects and Pluperfects Passive, 
and Verbals in réc and réoc: as, 
© TAjjpoy, de cor ddodop’ elpyuorat kaka 
O wretch! what intolerable evils have been wrought by thee. 
woednréa cat f wordt Earl 


the city is to be benefited by thee. 
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Il. Dative or THE ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCES. 


§ 106. The Dative is placed after many words signifying 
(1) Cause, (2) Manner, (3) Instrument, (4) Measure, (5) Time 
and Place. 

(1) Cause : 

ayvoig apaprdve, ov Kaxig 
JSrom ignorance he sins, not from vice. 
(2) Manner: 
Tpwec per kdayyy 1 évori 1 tcav, Spider de 
the Trojans indeed came on with cry and noise like birds. 

Obs. 1.—Here belong the Adverbial expressions dpépp at full 
speed, dpyn angrily, ovyn silently, rely on foot, idig privately, 
and many others. 

Obs. 2.——Here also place the use of arog in the Dative, in the 
sense ‘ self and all’: as, 

} vac KareAHgOn abroic dvdpacy 
the ship was captured with crew and all. 


(3) Instrument : 


oLocory éXarivotory AKovrilero 
_ he was shot at with fir branches. 


(4) Quantity and Price: 


Depipapuc wevre yeveaic wporepov éyévero ric Nerwxpwog 
Semiramis was five generations earlier than Nitocris, 


élnptwoay tov MiArcadny wevrqxovra radavrots 


they fined Miltiades at fifty talents. 


(5) Time and Place: 


TH avTH huepg awéBaver 6 "Erapevwroag 
on the same day died Epaminondas. 


viv aypotce Tuyxave (dv) 
now he happens (to be) in the country. 


Obs.—This Dative of Place without a Preposition is mostly 
confined to the poets, except in names of towns and Locative 
words: as, Mapafim at Marathon, Zadapine at Salamis, Wd«- 
rataic at Plataea, "AOjvyot at Athens, MvO0i at Pytho, ’Odupriaas 
at Olympia, etc. . 

¥3 
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- ON THE GENITIVE. 


The Genitive is the Case of the Class* to which a thing 
belongs, and out of which it is taken. It signifies: 1. Ablation 
or Separation. 2. Partition. 3. Relation. 


I, THe GENITIVE OF ABLATION. 


§ 107. Genitive of Separation follows words signifying distance, 

leaving, ceasing, and the like: as, : 
améyxet  Wbdog rite Draprne oradloug rerpaxooiouc 
Pylus is distant from Sparta four hundred stades. 
ével 6& Ophywy Kat yowy éravaaro 
and when he ceased from laments and groans. 

§ 108. Genitive of Material is used simply; and also follows 
Adjectives and Verbs of abounding, filling, and their contraries : 
as, | 

Ilapiov XdBov rov rewy éroincay 

they built the temple of Parian marble. 
Kpnparwy pév evropouperv, \oywy oO arepotper 
in money indeed we abound, but words we lack. 

§ 109. Genitive of the Author and Possessor : 

ra tpya tov MpakeréXove xadXora iy 

the works of Prasxiteles were most beautiful. 
évo Kal eixoot vac rwv AOnvatwy EXaGoy 
they took twenty-two ships of the Athenians. 

After the Verbs yiyreoQou, pivar, elvar, and others, signifying 

origin, we find a Genitive: as, 
marpoc Néyerar 6 Kipoc yeréoOac Kap Bvoov 
Cyrus is said to have been son of Cambyses. 
ort Kaxod gwrog Wevdeoy éLararay 
it 1s (the part) of a bad man to deceive by lies (lit. it comes 
from the character of a bad man), 

a. Sometimes the Genitive depends on a word omitted: as, 

ot mates Edoirwy é¢ dtdacKkddov 

the boys used to go to the master’s (house). 
4 rov TAavcod AnipoGn 

Deiphobe (the daughter) of Glaucus. 

§ 110. ‘A Genitive of the Object is joined to Substantives, 
Adjectives, or Participles, which have a transitive force; espe- 
cially those signifying skill, care, desire, and their contraries. 


* wra@ois yevixh, the Case of the Genus, - 
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1. Substantives : 
TO madaoy ExBoc rHv Kopi Oiwy 
eur ancient hatred of the Corinthians, 
&Aae 6€ NevKov mwparog wdbog rapiv 
and to others desire of white drink (milk) was present. 
2. Adjectives; especially Verbals, Adjectives ending in —pwy 
and —xéc, and Adjectives compounded of a privative: 
larpdc EoTty OvK ErtoThHwY KaKOY 
he ts a physician who is not skilful in disease. 
evoaluovec olor kaxwv Gyevoroc alwy 
happy whose life ts without taste of sis. 
‘Gyadxoc doridwv 
without brass of shields (i.e. without brazen shields). 
Tov oTparnyov xpi) elrac mwoptotiKoy rH émerndeiwy Tvig 
OTPUTLWTALC 


the general ought to be capable of providing supplies for 
his soldiers. 


§ 111. A Genitive of the Object is joined te Verbs signifying 
to care, desire, need, perceive, remember, forget, and the like: 
ri Batoy otrwe évrpérec Tijc Euppayov 3 
why heedest thou so lightly thy ally ? 
br’ noOer’ dpBlwy knovyparwy 
when he heard (the) loud proclamation. 


Obs. 1.—Verbs of perceiving, remembering, and forgetting, 
sometimes take the Accusative, and often the Accusative of the 
thing with a Genitive of the person: as, 

ra dé pnGévra Bovrov pndé peprijcOat parny 

and mind not even to remember to no purpose what was 
said. 

éya réxvopat Taira roy cad eidcrwr 

I have learnt these things of those who knew them well. 

Obs. 2.—pédee tf concerns, perapédec tt repents, and det there 
is need, are used with a Dative of the person and Genitive of the 
thing: as, 

Eopréy Kal yopwy wéot pédee 

all men care for feasts and dances. 
ExaoTn réxn det GdAne réxvne 
every art wants another art. 

Obs. 8.—éei takes also an Accusative of the person: as, 

ov wévou ToNAOU pe det 
I need not much labour. 
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Il. Toe ParvitivE GENITIVE. 


§ 112. A Genitive of the Thing Distributed follows Partitive 
words, Comparatives and Superlatives : 

(Note-—The Adjective will generally be in the Gender of the — 
Genitive.) | 

TrIHO0G avOpwrwy péya hy év ry wode 

a great multitude of men was in the city. 
éyw O€ xabri) rijode Korywre TUXNC 

and I myself too share this fortune. 

Obs. 1.—To this class belong all numerals: as, cixooe ray orpa- 
ruwriv a hundred of the soldiers; and Verbs compounded with 
the Prepositions pera and ovv: as, peréxw I share, ov\\apPdarw 
I help, peradiowpe I impart, etc.; and certain Substantives and 
Adverbs: as, G&drc sufficient, re some part of, rocovrov so much 
of, etc. 

Kapot ToAEwS pETEaTLY, OVYE GOL BOYY 

I too have a share in the state, not you alone. 

Luu Barrera Cé rodAd rovde deiparoc 

and many things contribute to this fear. 

ri Cé tpoohxer Sqr’ Euot KopivOiwy ; 

and what is there of the Corinthians that concerns me ? 

Obs, 2.—The Partitive Genitive follows Verbs especially that 

signify to aim at, lay hold of, begin, and the like :* as, 
TpHTov pev adrov xeppaoac KparaBddoug EppiTrov 
Jirst they began to*throw at him hard stones. ~ 
éuov éAaPero rijc xEtpdc 
he took hold of me by the hand. 
rourwy Eyovrar Tuidcyappac 
next to these come the Giligamme. 
Tic vite Erepov 
they laid waste (some part) of the land. 


Or we have an Adjective added : as, 
Tic Yiie THY woAANY Ere pov 
they laid waste the best part of the land, 


Obs. 3.—The Genitive of Time and Place belongs to this 
class: as, 
Bacieve ob payxetrat Séxa hepa 


the king will not fight (within the space) of ten days. 


_ * Many of these Verbs take an Accusative if no idea of Partition is 
intended, 
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moAXakte Tite Hpépac 

many times a day. 

OWE Titc Huépac 

late in the day. 

mavraxou rijc xwpac &vOn pverce 

everywhere in the land flowers grow. 

para 8 wxa Suéexpyoscor reciou 

and very quickly they were making way over the plain. 


§ 113. Genitive of Quality and Definition, including Measure 


of Time and Space : 


rovrou Tov Tpdroy Eiji 

IL am aman of this character. 

O00¢ TpLY HuEepov 

a journey of three days. 

Tov rorapov TO Evpd¢ Eorty etkoot Kal wévTE TOODY 
the breadth of the river is twenty-five feet. 


III], THe RELATIVE GENITIVE. 


§ 114. A Genitive of the Standard of Comparison follows Com- 


paratives and Superlatives, and other words denoting superiority 
or inferiority: as, 


@ wal, yévoto warpog e’ruxéorepoc 
O son, mayest thou prove more fortunate than thy father. 
TAgwY *vVaKwy HOE Tipewrary 


this ts the most precious of all women. 


cragéper Tagwy Twv Excornpwy h owdpocvvy 
temperance is superior to all the sciences. 


§ 115. A Genitive of Relation follows the Verbs éyw, ifcw, in 


conjunction with the Adverbs ev, xaxwe, perpiwc, wc, and others : 


as, 


Exdeov we elye rayxoug Exacrog 
they were sailing as each one was in respect of speed. 
NWS AYWVOS HKOMEY 5 

how have we sped in the contest ? 


Obs.—Here we may place the Genitive of the Part Affected 


(comp. § 98): 


vooet ric Kepadifc 
he has a headache. 
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§ 116. A Genitive of Value or Price follows the Adjective dé&toc, 
or is used alone after all words signifying sale, exchange, ransom, 
purchase, value, and the like: as, 

6 xpuacg aperijc ob« avractiog 

gold is not equivalent to virtue. 

Tav éuov maldwy gvyac 

Wuyiic Gv adAakaiped’, ov ypvaov povoy, 

my children’s exile with my life I would barter, not merely 
with gold (i.e. I would give my life to save my children 
from exile). 

Tiparat por 6 avip rhy cikny Gavarou 

the man estimates my punishment at death. 

§ 117. Hence the Genitive of the Cause with Verbs, especially 
of accusing, condemning, acquitting, prosecuting; and with many 
Adjectives, Substantives, and Interjections: as, 

Martadny ésiwkay rupayvidog rije év Xepoovijcy 

they prosecuted Miltiades for his tyranny in Chersonesus. 

Lndw ce rov voi, ric de SetAlac orvyw 

I envy you for your wisdom, but for your cowardice I hate 
you. 

evdatuwy 6 aynp Kai Tov Tporov Kai rawr Adywr 

happy is the man both for his character and his words. 

koupg Ovyurpog wevOipy Kexappévoc 

shorn with a mournful tonsure for his daughter. 

olpot TwY EUOY EYW KaKWY 

ah me for my evils. 

§ 118. The Genitive is often used absolutely with a Participle 
(as the Ablative in Latin) to signify the attending circumstances 
or the cause of an action: as, 


ravra éyévero Kipou Baciievorroc 

this huppened (when) Cyrus (was) reigning. 
(Note.—In this case éxi Kupov Bactevorvroc is more usual.) 

drepynxdrwy Tey oTpatwruv  wéAtc Eadw 

the soldiers having been worn out the city was taken. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 119. Prepositions are used in Syntax to express more fully 
the Relations of Nouns.* They express, 1. The Place or Time 
from, at, or to, which an Action is conceived. 2. The Relations 
of ideas to one another, arising out of these local notions. 


« All Prepositions are originally Adverbs of Place. 
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I. PREPOSITION GOVERNING ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 


§ 120. cic (évc) = Morion into—to, into (in with Acc.): 
1. Pace to or into which we go: as, iévac ei¢ réAuv to go into 
a city. 
2. Time towards which: as, ele torépay until evening, sic 
éviavroy for a year, ele rpirny huépay till the third day. 
8. Causal, signifying the Aim, Object, or Purpose of an 
Action: as, 
gic ryy woAuy ecCarava 
he used to spend money on the state. 
tic Képdoc rovro dpwper 
we do this for gain. 


4, Respect and Lis ITATION : as, 
gig dperny et reg GAXocg Oavpagros hy 
as to virtue he was admiruble beyond all others. 
vave é¢ rac rerpaxociac 
about four hundred ships, 

Obs. 1.—The Accusative is sometimes omitted by Ellipsis: as, 
tic “Acdov to Hades’ (supply édpov), cig ’AOnvac to Minerva’s 
(supply tepdv). 

Obs. 2.—Before names of Persons w&¢ is used for ei¢: as, we 


Baccréa to the king, we rove ’AOnvaiove to the Athenians. This 
idiom arose out of the use of we eig together, ei¢ being dropped. 


Obs. 3.—The following are some common phrases formed with 
cig: sig Katpdv in season, cic déov at time of need, tig kaddv ata 
good time, sig ra mpwra tn the highest degree, ei¢ ro mapayxpijpa 
‘ammediately. 


Il. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING GENITIVE ONLY. 


§ 121. avri = PosITION OVER AGAINST: 
1. Of PLace — opposite to, before.* 


2, Comparison—instead of (= set over against): as, 
ev av’ Evoc riOnpe 
I set one thing against another (with the idea of com- 
parison). 


* No instance is now found of this meaning except in compounds, 
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oi ayaboi a avre pxpwv ioact Xap 
good men are thankful for small favours. 


xwoac A€Nerrrat povvoc ayri cov pura 


he is left the sole guardian of the land in thy stead. 
3. Hence in ADJURATIONS: as, 


ot o dyri raidwy rwrvde ixerevoper 
we who entreat thee by these thy children (i.e. ceending 
before and pointing at them). 


§ 122. mpé = PosITION IN FRONT OF : 
1. Of Pace: 


1. Before: as, xpo Oupwv before the doors, xpd rob Baoréwe 
in the presence of the king. 


2. Forward: as, xpo 6000 éyévovro they were set forward on 
their way. 


2. Of TIME: mp0 iyépac before day, ot xpd fuwy our ancestors. 
3. Comparisons : 


mp0 TOAAWY Kpnparwy Edoipny av aot ele ow EAOciY 
before a large sum of money I should have preferred to see 
YOU 


pndéy wept xAslovoc rotod xpd Tov decalov 
prefer nothing to justice. 
4. On behalf of: 
Wpo Tij¢ warpicoc aréVavov 
they died for their country. 
Obs.—wzép is generally used in this sense. 
§ 123. ard = WITHDRAWAL FROM NEAR: 


1. Of PLace—away from: . 
ai roAetc aro Tic Oadacone gxloOnoay 
the cities were built away from the sea. 
fixer Vewpoc Aeddguxifc ag’ Eoriac 
an ambassador is come from the hearth of Delphi. 
Obs.—To this sense belong several phrases: as, a¢’ irmwy in 
a chariot (lit. from), axo oxorod wide of the mark, an’ érridwr, 
ard yrwune far from my hopes or thoughts. 
2. Of Time—after, since: awo raléwv from childhood, aro 
detrvov after supper, ag hpépac rijc viv from this day forth. 
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3. Origin, CAUSE, MATERIAL : 
aro warpoc Kal pnrpog rijc. abrijc — 
sprung from the same father and mother. 
rhipwr dx’ ebrédpou ppevoc 
doomed to suffering because of your brave heart. 
dro rovrwy Tw xpnudarwy orpdrevpa ouvedekey 
with this money he collected an army. 

Compare the phrases: oi dro Bovdijc the councillors; of dro 
TiAdrwvo¢ the Platonists; aro prince, awd oréparoc by heart; 
dr6 rab’roparov, aro ruxne by chance; axé rov wapaypijpa im- 
mediately; ax0 opexpov at small cost; am’ duparwy as an eye- 
witness. 

Obs.—In composition ao has the following idiomatic senses :— 


1. Completion: as, amoreXetvy to complete thoroughly, amro8av- 
palew to wonder exceedingly. 


2. Negation: as, aravddy, dreameiv to say no, therefore, to be 
weary, areipnva I am tired (§ 118), awdppnrov not to be told. 

3. Return, as re in Latin: dwodidwue I give back. 

4. In one’s favour: axoytyveoxw I acquit (i.e. so as to remove 


the accusation), droétarraw I decide a case in a man’s favour (lit. 
away from him—compare xara, A. 2), but adroxade I abuse. 


§ 124. é = REMOVAL FROM WITHIN: 


1. Of PLace—out of, away from: é rijc payne Epuyer he fled 
from the battle. 

Compare the phrases: é yijc off land; é& ebwyupov xepoc cn 
the left hand; éx Bedéwv out of weapon’s-throw. 

2. Of Time: é rig vavpayiag after the sea-fight. So, é 
raidiwy from childhood, &éxk xvparwy after a tempest, é& eipnyne 
worEpocg after peace, war, Tupdd¢ éx Cedopxdrog blind after seeing. 

8. Oricin, Cause, MATERIAL, INSTRUMENT, AGENT: 

@ réxvoy, @ wat warpoc é& ’AyiAdéwe 

O child, son of a father like Achilles. 

&XN’ éx poPov rov yAGooay éykdeioag Exe 

but from some fear he has shut up his tongue. 

éx Oipfepwey movovvrat ra wrOIA 

they make their boats of skins. 

ovKouy wor’ EK ToOUTOLY YE fl) OKHTTpOLY Ere ddoeTophaere 
no more with these two crutches shalt thou journey. 
Anpapary }} xwpa éx Baaréwe E660 

the country was given to Demaratus by the king. 
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Many phrases are formed by ék: as, &k rov gavepov—rpodaroic 
openly, & axpoodoxnrov unexpectedly, e& toov equally, & mapa- 
oxevijc designedly, éx putig dppijc with one impulse, éx Biag violently. 

Obs.—é«x in composition * has the particular senses of— 

1. Selection: as, exroeri¢ conspicuous, Lat. egregius. 


2. Completion: as, éxrépOw I destroy utterly, éLordifZw I arm 
completely. 


The Genitive is governed also by the Improper Adverbs dvev, 
xwolc without, mrjv except, Evexa, Exare on account of, yap 
for the sake of, dixny after the likeness of; and Adverbs of Time 
and Place: as, ciow, Eutpooter, évroc, tw, Eyyve, perati, rAnoivr, 
wépay, and others. | 


III. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING DATIVE ONLY. 


§ 125. évt = Posirion—in, on: 


1. Of PLace—in, on, at, among: as, év viow in an island, év 
yn on land,  év Mavriveig payn the battle at Mantinea, év rovrore 
xareror gore Karnyopeiy it is difficult to conduct the accusation 
before (among) these jurymen. 

2. Of TimE: as, év rovrw re xporyp at this time, év wévre iypépace 
in five days, év at which time. 

3. a. ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCES; 5. INSTRUMENT; c. OcCUPA- 
TION : 


a. év wodépy elvac to be engaged in war, év épyy elvac to be 
angry, kai addot Ev rocavrace Evppopaic aXioxovrac others too are 
caught in such misfortunes. So, év bixy justly, év pépec in turn. 


b. év xepot AaGety to catch with the hands, év porraic tpyveiv 
to sing with songs, éonpnvaré poor Kai év iepoic wat év ovparloc 
onpeiae Kai év oiwvoic Kai Ev gna Gr éyphy woretv xai & ovx 
éxpiiv ye showed me both by sacrifices, and by signe from heaven, 
and by omens, and by oracles, what ought to be done and what 
ought not. 


c. rér obv 6 pavric hy Ev rH réxvy then therefore the prophet was 
engaged in his art, of €v mwojoee yeropevor those wh, were engaged 
in poetry. 


* Only the rarer idioms are given in the case of compounds. 

ft ¢& and eis are both etymologically the same word (évs). In Pindar, 
we have éy for eis: as, év vdwros Geod inio the grove of the God. Compare 
the two uses of the Latin in. 
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4, A derived sense— resting in one’s hands,’ ‘ in one’s power’: 
as, 
ev oot yap éopev 
for we are tn thy hands. 
GAAG viv Er’ Ev CauT® ‘yerov 
become now under thine own control. 

Obs. 1.—Phrases: éy top on an equality, év xatpg, év dpg 
opportunely, év rourw, év peop meanwhile, év xepadaly in fine, tv 
EXagpy woetaOa to make light of a thing. 

Obs. 2.—év in composition has a peculiar sense: as, évduddvat 
to yield, to give in. 

§ 126. ody or Ziv = ConsUNCTION WITH: 

1. Locat—together with: as, 

Evy rq pnrpl 

with his mother. 

obdey piua Evy xépter Kaxdy 

no speech accompanied by gain is bad. 
Hence, fvy Oeotc with the aid of the gods, Evy roic“EdAnow elvce 
on the side of the Greeks, Suv raic yuvati rag payac roivpervog 
Jighting with (against) women. 

2. ReLation: Attendant Circumstances and Manner: 

Cur ype Bapis 

heavy with age. 

et re ph Luv dpyupy éxpaccer’ évOévde 

unless some tampering with money were going on from 

hence. | 
Observe the phrases: Evy dlcy justly, Evy xpory at length, 
Evy rp vopy legally, Evy rayer speedily, and others. 


IV. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 127. cca = Division INTO TWO ParTs—through. With the 
GENITIVE * = through, by means of. With the AccusaTIVE = 
through, on account of. 


A. Wir GENITIVE. 
1. Loca: 


a. Position through: as, dia waone rigg Ebpaane throughout all 
Europe, da wedlov through the plain, da vhoov through the 
island. 


* These summaries are intended to give the leading meaning only for 
ay on to include all the meanings which are given in detail under 
the Cases. 
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b. Position between: as, da yepwr in the hands. 


Obs.—Hence we have phrases with the words i lévat, Epxeoat, 
elvat, ylyveoOat, hapPavery : as, dia gidlac lévae revi. to be 
friendly to any one, 80 épyne elvat to be angry, dia poBov epxeo@ae 
to be afraid. 

2. Time, and 8. Space: 

a. Time during which: as, da ravro¢g tov yxpovov through all 
that period, dia vuxrég throughout the night. 


b. Interval of time or space: as, dc gray eixoot after twenty 
years, ova rptrov Erove every third year, ¢ dua rooovrov 80 far off, cua 
déxa éxradbewv every tenth battlement, dia péoov in the midst or 
meanwhile, dua woAdov, paxpod, Bhi ou. (sub. xpdvov). 


4. Means, CIRCUMSTANCES: as, 6c’ ayyéAwy by means of heralds, 
é¢ éavrov ravra wocet he does this by himself, 6c dp0adpor épav 
to see with the eyes, Bpovrn éppayn ot dorparitg thunder crashed 
with lightning. 

5. CoMPaRIson, VALUE, DISTINCTION : 


dt’ obdevdg rotodpac da wavrwy wperec 
I esteem as nought. he is conspicuous above all. 


B. Wits Accusative. 
1. LocaL: as, 


dtu wéevrior Kipa 
through the wave of the sea. 


Obs.—This use occurs only in Poetry. 
2. Time: as, cra vuxra throughout the night. 
3. Cause or Means: 
a. Efficient Cause: as, 
Ota of Exw & Ex 
it is through you that I have what I have. 


dea TO KaAAOS H Apert geAeTtrac 
virtue is loved for its beauty. 


b. Final Cause, Object: as, dca rovro on this account, didre3 
wherefore? dua rod\Aa on many accounts. 


Obs.—é.a in composition denotes— 


1. Division: as, cvapéw I divide, diarépxw I send in different 
directions. 
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2. Distinction: as, diarpérw, dcapépw I excel. 


8. Completion: as, StepyaZopac I complete, ducyvpifoua I 
insist utterly. | 


4, Competition: as, dcabéw mpdéc reva I run a race with a man, 
dtarivw I have a drinking match with a man. 


§ 128. xara = Downward Motion—Contraposition.* With 
the GENITIVE = down from, down about, against. With the 
ACCUSATIVE = down to, down along, according to. 


A, Wits GENITIVE, 
1. Loca: as, 
BiH SE Kar’ OdrAvpTOLO Kaphrwr 
and he went down from the heights of Olympus. 
orelyw Kara Yijc 
I go below the earth. 


2. RELATION—with regard to, against: as, 
kara rov ddA\wy rexvoov rotaira evpnoopev 
in respect to the other arts we shall find this. 
Léywv kal’ huay Exar ~oydrwy Kaka 
speaking against us most outrageous evils. 


So, xaragpovo I think against or despise, xarnyops I speak 
against, accuse, karaytyvwoxw I decide against, condemn. 


Obs. 1.—Hence in Attic xara is used in Oaths: as, 
Omvume Kara réxvwr 
L swear by my children. 


Obs, 2.—In the following passage it seems to have the force of 
numbering : 


Ti 8 ’Ayporépg xara yiNiwy wapyveca 

evxXy Tomoachat yipapwy 

I advised them to make a vow to Diana at the rate of a 
thousand kids. 


Observe the phrases xa@’ ddov generally, cara ravrég entirely. 


* The idea of xard is; (1) That two objects are so placed that a line may 
be drawn down from one to the other. (2) From the production of such lines, 
we get the idea of extension over space or time. (3) From the contraposition 
of two objects, we get the idea of comparison. (The difference between 
the two Cases is this: that, with the Genitive, the lines are drawn from an 
a ‘ie the Accusative, to it, But it is not always easy to distinguish 

© two. 
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B. Wits Accusative. 
1. Locat—over against, down, along, at: as, 


Kara Tov Teptvatoy xoArov 
in a line with the Terinean gulf. 


mapyeray ai wapQévoe Kara rove raurépac 


the girls passed by opposite to ther fathers. 


Kara poov down the stream, xara yijv cat xara Oadacoav 
by land and sea. 


2. TIME: as, cara rov abrov ypdvoy about the same time, ot kal’ 
Eavrovc &vOpwra the men of their own day. 


3. RELATION—with regard to, according to: as, . 


Kara vopoy 
in accordance with law. 


v ‘ a 9 of ’ 
# kapra Nappa Kai Kar’ oppa Kal ovo 


surely she is exceedingly fair both in eye and face. 


kar’ ougac rac "ArdAdwroe¢ 
according to the oracles of Apollo. 


Obs. 1.—A special sense of Distribution is found under this 
head: as, 


. ow 4 « o 
Kara €0vn kal kara gvdac 
by nations and tribes. 


Kara xpdvouc érdtavro ra xphpara arodovvae 
they settled that he was to pay off the money at regular 
times (i.e. by instalments). 


Obs. 2.—We have many phrases arising from the use of card : 
as, Kara Kalpoy opportunely, Kara kparuc at full speed, kara puxpov 
little by little, xara oropa face to face, xara woda on the spot, 
Kara raxoc quickly. . 


xara in Composition has the following chief senses : 


1. In Answer to: as, xaraBodw I shout in answer to, cargdw 
I sing in answer. 


2. Completion: as, xaresBiw I devour entirely, Karvanliumpnpe 
I burn down. 


3. Gives a transitive sense to a Verb intransitive: as, Opnréw 


I lament, xarapnvéw I bewail (i.e. lament with respect to some 
one). 
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4. In the words xardyw, xararhéw, xareévat, KarepyeoOay, xara’ 
has the sense ‘ back home,’ ‘ down to land’:* as, 
fixw peéy é¢ yijv rhrvce cal karépyopat 
I am come to this land a: d am on my way back from exile. 
Karhnyayor rac vavc 
they brought their ships to land. 
§ 129. irép = SuPERPOsITION. 


With the Genitive = Position or Motion, above. With the 
AccusaTIVE = Position or Motion, beyond. 


A, With GENITIVE. 
1. Locat—above: as, 
6 fAtog Urép TOV oTEyaY TopEevdpEvog aKidy abrov rapéexet 
the sun passing over the houses throws a shadow of them. 
vrép Badacone oixovcr 
they live above the sea (i.e. inland). 
2. ReLation—on behalf of, concerning, for the sake of: as, 
6 brép riic “EXAdOog Gavaruc 
-death for Greece. 
irép cov aroxptvovpat 
L will answer for you. 
avdpoc &0dlou revaeaO rep 
you will inquire concerning a wretched man. 
imép Tov pydéva (aiy Gavary aroOvijoxev 
in order that no one may die a violent death. 


B. Wit Accusative. 
1. Locat—beyond: as, 
drtp Hpakdelac orfjiac tlw xarotkovor 
they live outside beyond the pillars of Hercules. 
2. TIME: as, drip ra Mocca before (beyond) the Persian war. 
3. Comparison—above, beyond: as, vwép édritéa beyond (above) 
hope, ixép ra reccapdxovra ern above forty yeers, txép alcay, 
urép potpay beyond (contrary to) right. 
Obs.—In composition vrép signifies Excess: as, brephdopar I am 
excessively delighted, trepBaivw I transgress, vrepBaddrw I exceed. 


* Here xara really means down from the line of the horizon. So, avdyeu 
to put out to sea, i.e. up to the horizon line, évaBalveww, dvdBacts to go up into 
the country (i.e. from the coast, which is lower), especially, up to the capital 
of Persia. 
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V. PREPOSITION GOVERNING ACCUSATIVE AND DATIVE. 


— § 1380. ava = Upwarp Motion: * 
1. Locat—up, along, through: as, 
ava Tov worapov 
up the river. 
"AAkpawridae EBwodnoary ava thy “EAAdoa 
the Alemeonids were famed through Greece. 
2. Time—through: as, ava vuxra through the night. 
3. DISTRIBUTION: as, | 
ava wévre Tapacayyac Tic Hpepac tAavvovr 2 
they were marching at the rate of five parasangs a day, 
Obs.— ava xparu¢ strongly, ava pépog in part. 


B. Wits Dative. 
ava upon is found with a Dative in Epic, Doric, and Lyric 
Poetry: as, 
etbec 3 ava oxarry Arde alerdc 
and the eagle sleeps on Jove’s sceptre. 
Note.—In Homer, Odyss., with a Gen.: as, ava ynog E3ny. 
Obs.—In Composition éva has the peculiar sense of ‘ back’ 
(i.e. going up again to the source). So, advaywpo I go back, I 
retreat, dvuprérw I get back my sight, dvaribepar I retract. For 
avayw, etc., see note on p.117. 


VI. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING GENITIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND DATIVE. 
§ 131. augi = on BOTH SIDES.fF 


A, Wits GENITIVE. 
1, Loca: as, : 
dpde ravrne tig woAwe OiKEovar 
they live round this city. 
2. RELATION: 
1. With regard to: as, 
Toad agi aig NEyw raddc Oavovanc 


such things I say about thy dead child. 


* avd and xard are opposites, but in their derived meanings they coincide, 
for the motion proceeds from one thing to another in both cases. Thus they 
both are Distributive and Relative. We may say: xara wéAcis or dvd wéAes 5 
dvd, wépos or kata wépos, : 

¢ dugi is chiefly Ionic and poetical, 
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2. On account of: as, 


paxecBov widaxoc app orlyne 
they fight for some small fountain. 


B. Wits Dative. 


1. Locat—round about: as, 
piorvdddy 7 Gpa radAa, kai dug’ dBédowow Eretpay 
then they cut up all the rest and pierced it on spits. 

2. ReLation—with regard to, on account of: as, poBnOeic appl 
ry yuvai fearing for the woman, apg goby for fear, apgi 
Oup@p for anger. 

8. InstRUMENT—Dy means of: a8, augt Aarotda cogig by the 
skill of Apollo. 

C. Wir AccusarTIve. 


1. Locat, 2. Trmn—about, around: as, 
dpgi ody xirvw yovu agi detrvov Execv 
I fall at thy knee (i.e. with to be engaged about supper. 
hands clasped round). dup rov xetava 
| about winter. 
8. NumBer (indefinitely): as, 
apol rove pupiovs dpgl ra Exxaidexa Ern yeyorwe 
about ten thousand. = ~=— about sixteen years old. 
In composition ayu¢i retains the simple sense: as, dugAeyerv, 
to dispute, to speak on bath sides. 


§ 182. wepi = ALL AROUND. 


A. Wits GENITIVE. 


1. Loca: as, wept Aapéaviac round Dardania. 
2. RELATION—concerning, for the sake of: as, 
Aéyorteg kal dxovovreg = dsdv'er Oar wept warpne 
mept Exaorov to fight for one’s country. 
speaking and hearing rem ddaOar wept rivoc 
concerning everything. 9 wager for a thing. 
3. CoMPARISON: as, 
adr’ 60’ avip Beret wepi wavrwy Euperat GAdwy 
but this man wishes to be before all others. 


Connected with this meaning are the phrases: wept modAnv, 
mavrc, dAl you, optxpov, ovdevdc, woretcOae to esteem highly, slightly, 
is 
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etc. In these cases wepi is often omitted. Both are usages of 
good prose writers. 


B. Wits Dative. 


1. Locat—about, round: as, 
wept TH xEtpl ypvoouy Saxriduoy ele 
he had round his hand a golden ring 
mepi raic Ked¢adaic elyov ridpuc 
about their heads they wore turbans. 
Observe the two idioms: 
wenrora Tpde TEP reopparty Lider 
fallen upon this newly reeking sword. 
émeardpeba Kai rov PapBapov avrov rept abr@ ra wretw 


ogadévra 
vie know that the barbarian tripped himself up for the 
most part. 


2. RELATION—concerning, because of, on behalf of: as, dedcorec 
wept rp Xwpiy fearing about the place, epi goBy for fear, repi 
marpio: paprapevog fighting for one’s country. 


C. Wits AccuUSsATIVE. 


1. Locat—round : as, 
pvdrakag et wept ro orparéredoy elvat 
there must be guards round the camp. 
gkouv Dolvixec wept maoay rihy SeKediav 
Phenicians used to live round the whole of Sicily. 
2. Time, and 3. NUMBER: as, rept tAHOoveay ayopay about full 
market, wept EBdopyxovra vave about seventy ships. 
4, RELATION—concerning : as, 
meépt noovac kal AuTac fh aperh 
virtue 1s concerned with pleasures and pains. 
srepi in Composition signifies— 
1. Hacess: as, weptyapnc exceedingly joyful. 
2. Neglect (from the idea of looking over a thing, and thus 
passing it by): as, wepeop@ to overlook, permit a fault. 
Obs.—These two Prepositions form several phrases: as, of wepi 
Baowréa the attendants of the king or the king and his people, 
ra wept rove Oeove the worship of the gods, ra wept rac rdkec 
military tactics, ra rept rac vavg naval affairs, of wepl rove 
Adyouve orators, ot augi TAarwva the Platonic philosophers, oi 
appt Hépiny the army of Xerxes. 
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§ 133. éri = ScpeRposition (with a further idea of Removal). 
With the GENITIVE = upon. 

With the Dative = in addition to. 

With the AccusaTIVE = aguinst. 


A. Wits GENITIVE. 
1. Locat—on, towards: as, 
éri ray dpéwy rwv wnrorarwy 
on the highest mountains. 
wrEly EX OL1KOU 
to sail homewards. 
ra ért Opakne 
the districts towards Thrace ;—Chalcidice. 
Emi pudi¢ ayKupac dppeiv 
to ride on one anchor (lit. over). 
Cp oe ert mpoorddov pag Xwpovrra 
I see thee journeying in dependence on one attendant. 


So, éy’ juay by ourselves, ég’ Eavrov by himself. 


Contrast 4 éxi rijc OAvrOov, f é¢ riv Toridacay either towards 
Olynthus or to Potidea. 

Hence the phrases: racceaOat éy’ évdg, ért rpwwr, etc., to be 
drawn up one, three, deep, eri népwe wXetv to sail in column—the 
line resting on its end. Also, deyery émt Otxaoror to speak 
before a jury, érwpdoarro émi rév paprupwr they swore upon the 
witness—the action being represented as resting on, supported 
by, the persons. 


2. TIME: as, 
éri Kupov Baotevorrog éxt rev Kurdvvwv 
in the reign of Cyrus. in the time of danger. 
8. RELATION: 
1. The occasion or author: as, 
4 éx’ ’Avradkidov elpjyn xadoupérn 
the peace called after Antalcidas. 
2. Concerning: as, 
ért rov kahov A€ywy madog 
speaking concerning the beautiful boy. 
8. Conformity to a standard (the condition on which the 
act rests): as, 
éxi rov Biov rov xa’ hpépay excceitcey &y ric 


one might show this by the standard of daily life. 
G2 
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B. Wirn Dative. 
1. Locat—on, at, by, in addition to: as, 
vt emt raicg pnxavaic those stationed at the engines. 


ext rg airy wivey to drink at one’s meat (i.e. in addition to 
it). So, eri rp payou ay; what sauce would you like ? 


éxi maou éxavéorn he rose afterwards after all. 
povoc Ext povy murder upon murder. 


2. TIME: 
1. éxi vuxri 2. éx' éketpyacpévore 
in the night (Hom.). after all is over. 


3. RELATION: 
1. Occasion or author: as, 


xalpwpev ert rovroc éwi rime KaXeiy 
let us rejoice at this. to call after a man. 
2. Object: as, éri yéAwre for a joke, éxt welpg, for an ex- 
periment. 


wivet, povoy b€ yo) "wl Képdeoty Néywr 
utter what you will, only see that you speak not with a view 
to gain. 
Wevderar xai eri dcaBory rH Evy A€yer 
he lies and speaks to calumniate me. 
3. Dependence on: as, 
éd’ iy éori rove adixoug xodalev 
it is in our power to chastise the wicked (i.e. the charge 
rests upon us). 
4. Circumstances, conditions: as, 
GAN’ obk éx’ Apphrote ye roic époic Adyorc 
not with my words as they remained unspoken (not in my 
secret heart). 


Thy xwpav aveOecay rp "Arwod\Awre Ext Taon aepyi 


they dedicated the land to Apollo, to be entirely untilled. 


So in the phrases: ért rotbroc, &f’ @ re, éx’ obdevi on these con- 
ditions, on condition that, on no terms whatever, éx’ avropwoy in 
the very fact. 


; C. Witn Accusanive. 
1. Locat—upon (with idea of motion to), towards, against : as, 


mpoeNOwy émt Bijxa wpndoy Edeye 
having stepped forward on to a lofty platform he spoke. 
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karagevyet Et retyoc 


he flees to the top of the wall. 
mi rove "AOnvatove fFxover 
they are come up against the Athenians. 


Hence of extension towards: as, 


éxi Sekuct  éx’ dplorepa iévac éx domioag wévre Kat eiKkooty 
to go either to the right or to the érazarro 
left. they drew up their line twenty- 
tig éxt rd wodd in general, dc Jive deep (lit. extending to 
éxt ro nav elmeivy to speak twenty-five shields). 
generally. 
2. Time: as, 
éxl roddac fyepac ér) rodvy xpdvor. 
for many days. for a long time. 


8. RELATION : 
1. Concerning: as, ré én’ éué as for as concerns nveé. 


2. Object: as, 
éml rac vaic Exep ay éxi Onpay iecay 
they sent for the ships. they went for hunting. 


8. Conformity to a standard: as, 
él ro cwhpoveorepoy 
in accordance with what is more prudent. 


éwi forms several phrases: as, 


éx’ ddnOelac, éx' adnOeig émt way 

in truth. altogether. 

&p élifc : én’ toa 
in order. equally. 

éx’ éhadpp éml woda 

easily, step by step. 


Obs:—éxi in Composition has the peculiar senses of — 
1. Addition: as, éwididwpe to add, increase. 
2. Movement to and fro: as, 


iordv érolyecOac 
_ to go to and fro as the loom. 


8. Accompaniment: as, érgdetv to sing to music, émavXeiv to 
accompany on the flute. 
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3. RELATION: 
1. Of the Object: as, 


Eijpvabéwe réuarrag irrecov pera oynpa 
Eurystheus having sent him after the horse-chariot. 
2. Conformity to a standard: as, 
pera ody kal éuov xijp after thy and my heart's desire. 
Obs.—In composition pera chiefly means— 
1. Change: as, peraytvwoxw I change my mind, 
2. Interchange: as, peréyw I partake, peradigwpe I impart. 
8. Removal: as, peOinuse I let go. 


§ 135. wapé = suxTaposiTion—by the side of. 


With the Genit1ve—/rom the side of = from. 
With the DativE—at the side of = by. 
With the AccusaTive—to the side of = to. 


A. Wits GENITIVE. 


1. Locatp—from: as, dyysAla ieee mapa Bacitéwe @ message 18 
come from the king. So always with mpéoBea, &yyedot, of rap’ 
huey our party. In Poetry ra rap woddg things close at hand. 


2. CausaL—the origin: as, 
pavOavere ra wadae wapa Tey ToNTwY 
learn ancient events from the poets. 


B. Wits Dative. 
1. Locat—at, before, with: as, 
Eorn mapa r~ Baowei he stood before the king. 
péyac wapa Bacuel éyévero 
he had become of great importance with the king. 
2. ReLation—before a judge; hence, in a man's judgment : as, 
rocoury Oavpacrérepoc mapa waoe vouilerat 6 Pideurroe 


by so much more marvellous is Philip considered in all 
men’s judgment. . 


C. Wita AccusarTIveE. 
1. LocaL: 


1. In front of, by (with Persons to): as, 
6 rapa rov ’Axéporra Dedc dvacowy 
the god that rules by Acheron. 
pereratayro wap ‘A@nvalove 
they went over to the Athenian ranks. 
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§ 184, pera = ComBINATION. With the GENITIVE = with. With 
the DaTIVE=among. With the AccusaTIVE = after. 


A. Wits GENITIVE. 


1. Locat—with: as, 
pera tov Gdr\wy kabijobae 
to sit with the others. 
Hence, to aid another: as, 
pera roy Hounpévwy wodepety 
to war on the side of the injured. 
2. RELATION: 
1. Manner, accompanying circumstances: as, 
ipiv ot xpdyovor rovro TO ‘yépag éxricayro Kal xaré\eroy 
pera woAADY Kal peyddrwy xivdvywy 
your ancestors gained and left you this honour with many 
and great dangers. 
2. Conformity to a standard: as, 
per adyOeiac OKOTOUpEVOC 


considering in conforming with truth (i.e. judging ” the 
standard of the truth). 


B. With Dative. 
The Dative is found only in Poetry, chiefly Epic: as, 
pera oTpare pera mvoing dy é p00 


in the army. with the blasts of the wind. 
pera xepoly Exe 
to hold in the hands. 
. C. Wirn Accusative. 
1. Locat—tnio the middle, among, following after: as, 


ixeoOae pera Tpwac Kat ’Ayaioug 
to go into the midst of Trojans and Greeks. 


Bi 8é per’ "Tdoperia 
and he went after Idomeneus, 


2. TIME: as, 


pera ravra pera Kipoy 

after this. after the time of Cyrus. 

pera rpeic hpépac ped’ fyépay 

after three days. after daybreak (i.e. by day). 


Hence of sequence in order, kaAAtorog pert TInAvtiwva the fairest 
after Pelides. 
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3. RELATION: 
1. Of the Object: as, 


EijpvaGéwe wémWartog irrecov pera oxnpa 


Eurystheus having sent him after the horse-chariot. 


2. Conformity toa standard: as, 
pera ody Kal époy xijp after thy and my heart's desire. 


_ Obs.—In composition pera chiefly means— 
1. Change: as, peraywwoxw I change my mind, 
2. Interchange: as, peréxw I partake, peradidwpe I impart. 
3. Removal: as, peBinue I let go. 


§ 135. rapa = suxtTaPosition—by the side of. 


With the Genit1ve—/from the side of = from. 
With the DativE—at the side of = by. 
With the AccusaTIVE—to the side of = to. 


A. With Gentrive. 


1. Locat—/from: as, ayyedla fee rapa Buciiéwe a message is 
come from the king. So always with mpéoBea, dyyedot, of wap’ 
judy our party. In Poetry ra rap mwoddg things close at hand. 


2. CausaL——the origin: as, 


pavOdvere ra wadat rapa roy Tonto 
- learn ancient events from the poets. 


B. Wits Dative. 
1. Locat—at, before, with: as, 
torn mapa re Bacire he stood before the king. 
péyac rapa Baornki éyévero 
he had become of great importance with the king. 
2. ELAMONore a judge; cute in a man’s judgment: as, 
rocovry Oavpacrdrepoc mapa waot vomuilerac 6 Piderroc 


by so much more marvellous 1s mas considered in all 
men’s judgment. 


C. Wirn Accusative. 
1. Locar: 
1. In front of, by (with Persons to): as, 
6 rapa roy ’Axépovra Dede avacowy 
the god that rules by Acheron. 
pererdtavro wap 'AOnvalove 
they went over to the Athenian ranks. 
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2. Motion along, by the side of: as, | 
wapa waoay Tiy Oder mapa mocac 


along the whole road. by one's feet. 
8. On the other side of, beyond: as, 


mapa riv réXty TO oTparevpa wapiyey 
he led his army by, beyond, the city. 

Hence several phrases: as, wap’ éArida beyond or contrary to 
hopes, mapa ddgav contrary to expectation, mapa quay, mapa TO 
dixacoy, mapa duvay, Tapa Tov vopoy. mapa Travra ovdey GAXo 
éorwy beyond this there is nothing. 


4. Proximity to, near: as, 

mapa rogovro y MurtAtjyn HAGE xevduvov 
within so much did Mitylene come of danger. 
rapa puxpoy HAGev arolavety 
he was within an ace of being killed. 

2. Time—during: as, 
mapa TOY TOAELOY wap’ avroy roy Kaipoy 
during the war. at the very time. 


8. RELATION : 
1. Conformity to a standard—by : as, 
ToUTOUS TOUS VOMOUCG Tapa TOUg THY GANwY KpivE 
judge these laws by those of others (lit. taking and placing 
them alongside of the others). 


2. Through, by means of, according to* (more usually .é.4 = 
the efficient cause): as, 
obde yap obro¢ mapa Thy avro’ pwpny ToaovToy exnutnrat 
Scov wapa riv ijperépay apeédecay 
for neither has Philip increased in consequence of his 0 own 
power so much as by our neglect. 


3. Comparison: as, obdele ov mapa rovroy you are re to 
him, ‘wap’ GAi-yov, rapa wodu by little, by much. 


4. Proportion: as, mapa Tac tptaxovra vac for every thirty 
ships (i.e. he gives so much). The sum is viewed as 


compared with the number of ships. 


5. Sequence: as, jpépa wap’ hpépay day after day (one day 
being supposed to be compared with another), 7An7) 
wapa tAnyny blow upon blow. 


* This idiom is chiefly found in Thucydides and Demosthenes. 
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Obs.—In composition rapa has the peculiar sense of badly (lit. 
beside the mark): as, rapaxéxrw I strike badly, I counterfeit 
coin, to be mad, mapavorca madness, rapdpovoog discordant, mapa- 
gopa madness, wapaxpepat to abuse. ) 


§ 136. wxpéc = IN FRONT OF (= mpé+éc), with additional idea 
of motion to. 


1. With the Genrr1ve—from in front of == from or by. 
2. With the Dative—in front of = near. 
8. With the AccusaTive—to the front of = to. 


A. Wits GENITIVE. 


1. Locat—before, coming from or towards: as, 
apoc Oaddoone raira rd ywpia éari 
these spots are towards the sea. 
‘ \ 8 ’ e ~ ‘ \ ‘ ’ 
roy perv mpoc Bdpew Eorewra . . . TOY O€ mpoc vdroy 
one facing the north, the other the south. (Both Accusative 
and Genitive are found in this sense.) 
mpoc THY KparoUYrwY O éopEer, Oo: 0 hoowpevwr 
but we are on the side of the conquerors, and they of the 
losers. 
A ~ Ld ~ ‘\ , ’ 
mpoc Twv éxdvrwy, Bote, rov vduov ridnc 


O Phoebus, you lay down your law for the rich. 
2. RELATION: 


1. Origin: a8, mpo¢g pnrpdg on the mother's side, ot mpoc 
aiparog blood relations. 


2. Nature: as, mpoc¢ yuvatkée éore it arises from a woman’s 
nature (i.e. it is the nature of a woman). 
3. Opinion, judgment: as, 


Gduoy ovre wpdc Oewy ovre Tpdc AvOpwrwy 
unjust neither in the eyes of gods nor of:men. 


And hence in adjurations: mpoc rav Oedv in the name of the 
gods. It is common to place the Personal Pronoun between the 
Preposition and the Noun: as, stv xpdc ce marpo¢g Niaoopee now - 
I entreat thee by thy father. 


4. Agent: as, 


mpoc avdpoe pooupéevn 
being made to fear by her husband, 
a3 
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5. Cause (efficient): as, — 
mpoc avropwpwy aprdaxnparwy durrac¢ 
oWere apatag 
in consequence of self-detected errors, having torn out his 
two eyes. 


B. . Wira Dative. 


1. Locat—in the presence of—at, in: as, 

mpoc Toic kptraic before the judges. 

EBawac Eyxoc ed mpd "Apyeiwy orpare 

thou dippedst thy spear well in the army of the Greeks. 
2. Time—near to: as, rpoc éorépg at evening. 
3. RELATION: as, mpd¢ rovrote in addition to these things. 


Obs.—rpo¢ roirwy from these, at the hands of these, xpoc ravra 
with reference to, in reply to these things. 


C. Witn AccusaTIveE. 
1. Loca.: 


1. Towards, With, Against: as, 


mpoc tiv modu to the city, mpoc decay towards the right 
hand. 


orovoac woveiacOar mpog Tove oTpaTnyousS 
to make a truce with the generals. 


paxerOar mpog rove ‘AOnvaiove 

to fight against the Athenians. 
2. TimeE—towards: as, mpoc hypépay towards daybreak. 
So of number: mpog eixoor nearly twenty. 
8, RELATION : 


1, Reference to an object (hence with all Verbs of speaking) : 
as, oxowovvrec xpoc ravra looking to this, mpoc aperijv 
Gavpacroc hy he was wonderful for virtue. 

BovdAopat wpoc byac ékerdoat ra rpaypara 
I desire, addressing myself to you, to examine the matter. 


2. In accordance with a standard: as, 
word) dv amoria Fy rig Suvdpewe mpoc To KAéoc abrav 
there would have been great incredulity about their power in 
comparison with their reputation. 
ovdey ro SovAoy wpdc TO pH SovdAOY yéroc 
the slave race is nothing in comparison of the free. 
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mpoc rovroy Exotovrro Thy Eiphyny 
tn conformity with his wishes they made the peace. 
So, in many phrases: as, po¢ foovhy, mpoc ro axpiBéc, poe Td 
Kaprepdy, mpoc piXiay, etc. 

8. Hence of exchanges: fSovac mpoc foovac cal Nurac pac 
AUwac, Kal PoBor mpd¢ ddov xaraddadrrecBat, cal petlw 
mpo¢ éXarrw, dowep voplopara. 

§ 137. id = POSITION BENEATH. 


With the Genitive—motion from below = by. 
With the Dative—rest below = under. 
With the AccusaTIVE—motion to below = to. 


A. With GENITIVE. 
1. LocaL: 
1. Motion from under—from, out of: as, 
vr0 xOorde Hee Powode 
came from beneath the earth to the light. 
2. Under: as, 
HXt BaOtarov bro xGovde ore BépeOpov 
where is the deepest abyss below the earth. 
2. RELATION : 


1. The author—under the hands of—by (the most usual form 
of expressing the Agent in Greek) : as, 


EvvapracQetoa Bourddwy tro 


carried off by herdsmen. 


2. The cause: as, 
bro péOne paivecBar 
to be mad from intoxication. 
id peyéBove rov érexpepapévoy Erc kevdbvou wayta ravra 
avroi¢ oiora Epaivero | 
tn consequence of the magnitude of the yet impending danger, 
all these things seemed to them bearable. 
3. Means, instrument, aceompanrment, circumstances: as, 
épydpevov xara wévrov %ro Zepupao iwijc 
(a cloud) coming down on the sea under the blast of Zephyr. 
tro paoriywy dpvocov 


they were made to dig by scourging. 
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2. Motion along, by the side of: as, | 
rapa wadcay Thy ddcv mapa médac 


along the whole road. by one’s feet. 
3. On the other side of, beyond: as, 


Tapa Thy méduy TO orparevpa wapiyey 
he led his army by, beyond, the city. 

Hence several phrases: as, wap’ éAvida beyond or contrary to 
hopes, mapa ddgav contrary to expectation, mapa gua, Tapa TO 
Sixatoy, mapa dvvapmty, rapa rov vopoy. mapa ravra obdéy GAXo 
éoriy beyond this there ts nothing. 


4. Proximity to, near: as, 
rapa rocovro  MurtAhyn AGE Kevdvvou 
within so much did Mitylene come of danger. 
rapa pexpoy AAGEYy arobaveiy 
he was within an ace of being killed. 
2. Time—during: as, 
mwupa Tov wodEpov wap’ avroy roy Kaipdy 
during the war. at the very time. 
8. RELATION: 
1. Conformity to a standard—by: as, 
TOUTOUE TOU VdpovE Tapa TOUC THY GANwY KpivE 
judge these laws by those of others (lit. taking and placing 
them alongside of the others). 


2. Through, by means of, according to* (more usually .¢.4 = 
the aserent cause): as, 
obde yap otroc wapa Thy abrov pwpny TooovToy éxnuinrac 
dcov mapa rijv hperépay apedecay 
for neither has Philip increased in consequence of his o own 
power so much as by our neglect. 


3. Comparison: as, obdelg ov rapa rovroy you are nothing to 
him, ‘wap’ cAi-yor, mapa wodu by little, by much. 


4. Proportion: as, mapa rag Tpeaxovra vaic for every thirty 
ships (i.e. he gives so much). The sum is viewed as 
compared with the number of ships. 


5. Sequence: as, fpépa wap’ hpépay day after day (one day 
being supposed to be compared with another), tAny1) 
rapa tAnyhyv blow upon blow. 


* This idiom is chiefly found in Thucydides and Demosthenes, 
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Obs.—In composition rapa has the peculiar sense of badly (lit. 
beside the mark): as, rapaxémrw JI strike badly, I counterfeit 
coin, to be mad, rapavora madness, rapdpoveog discordant, mapa- 
gopa madness, wapaxpwpac to abuse. . 


§ 136. rpé¢ = IN FRONT OF (= xpé+éc), with additional idea 
of motion to. 

1. With the GentrIvE—/rom in front of == from or by. 

2. With the DativE—in front of = near. 

8. With the AccusaTIVE—to the front of = to. 


A. Wits GENITIVE. 


1. Locat—before, coming from or towards: as, 

mpoc Oaddaone raira rd xwpia éori 

these spots are towards the sea. 

roy pév mpoc Bdpew Eorewra . . . ror Sé mpoc vdrov 

one facing the north, the other the south. (Both Accusative 
and Genitive are found in this sense.) 

mpoc THY KparovYTWY O éopEY, oF 0 hoowpevwr 

but we are on the side of the conquerors, and they of the 
losers. 

mpoc Tuy exdvrwr, Doi/se, rov vdpor rine 


O Phoebus, you lay down your law for the rich. 
2. RELATION : 


1. Origin: as, xpoc pnrpdg on the mother’s side, ot mpoc 
aiparog blood relations. 


2. Nature: as, mpocg yuvatkéc éore tt arises from a woman’s 
nature (i.e. it is the nature of a woman). 


3. Opinion, judgment: as, 
&dexoy ovre mpdc Dewy ovre Tpdc avOpwTwY 
unjust neither in the eyes of gods nor of:men. 

And hence in adjurations: rpéc rav Oewy in the name of the 
gods. It is common to place the Personal Pronoun between the 
Preposition and the Noun: as, stv mpdg ce warpog Nlooopae now ~ 
I entreat thee by thy father. 

4, Agent: as, 
wpoc avdpdc gooupern 
being made to fear by her husband. 
a3 
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2. Motion along, by the side of: as, 
wapa wdcay riv ddev wapa Todac 


along the whole road. by one’s feet. 
8. On the other side of, beyond: as, 


mapa riv médty. ro orparevpa wapiyev 
he led his army by, beyond, the city. 

Hence several phrases: as, rap’ éAriéa beyond or contrary to 
hopes, rapa ddbav contrary to expectation, mapa gua, mapa TO 
dixacoy, mapa dvvapw, rapa roy vipov. mapa Tavra ovdey &dXo 
éoriy beyond this there ts nothing. 


4. Proximity to, near: as, 

mapa rocovro  MurtAtjyn A0€ Kevddrou 
within so much did Mitylene come of danger. 
rapa puxpov HAGEY arobaveiv 
he was within an ace of being killed. 

2. Time—during: as, 
mapa roy TOAEpLOY wap avroy roy Katpdoy 
during the war. at the very time. 


8. RELATION: 
1. Conformity to a standard—by : as, 
rovrouc TOUS vopous Tapa Tove THY GAwY KpiveE 
judge these laws by those of others (lit. taking and placing 
them alongside of the others). 


2. Through, by means of, according to* (more usually ¢.¢ = 
the efficient cause): as, 
obde yap ovrog napa THY abrov pwpNny ToooUToy éxnvénrat 
dcov mapa Thy iperepay apedecay 
for neither has Philip increased in consequence of his o own 
power so much as by our neglect. 


3. Comparison: as, ovdelg ov mapa rovrov you are stiles to 
him, wap’ éAlyov, mapa wodu by litle, by much. 


4. Proportion: as, mapa Tag Tptaxovra vavc for every thirty 
ships (i.e. he gives so much). The sum is viewed as 


compared with the number of ships. 


5. Sequence: as, hpépa wap’ iuépay day after day (one day 
being supposed to be compared with another), wAny7) 
rapa tAnyny blow upon blow. 


* This idiom is chiefly found in Thucydides and Demosthenes, 
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Obs.—In composition apa has the peculiar sense of badly (lit. 
beside the mark): as, rapaxérrw I strike badly, I counterfeit 
coin, to be mad, wapavora madness, rapdpovoog discordant, mapa- 
gopa madness, rapaxpwpa to abuse. 


§ 136. wpég = IN FRONT OF (= apd+éc), with additional idea 
of motion to. 

1. With the Gentt1ve—/rom in front of = from or by. 

2. With the DativE—in front of = near. 

8. With the AccusaTIVE—to the front of = to. 


A. Wirth GENITIVE. 


1. Locat—before, coming from or towards: as, 
apoc Gadacone raira ra xwpia éori 
these spots are towards the sea. 
‘ \ 4 ’ e ~ ‘ \ ‘ ’ ‘a 

TOY pPEY WPOC Bopew ECOTEWTIC . . - TOV o€ wpo¢g voTraov 

one facing the north, the other the south. (Both Accusative 
and Genitive are found in this sense.) 

mpoc THY KpaToUYTWY O Esper, of 0 hoowpevwr 

but we are on the side of the conquerors, and they of the 
losers. 

mpoc Tov éxovrwy, Boise, rov vopoy riOye 


O Phoebus, you lay down your law for the rich. 


2. RELATION: 


1. Origin: as, mpocg pnrpdc on the mother’s side, ot mpoc 
aiparog blood relations. 


2. Nature: as, mpdc yuvatxde éore it arises from a woman’s 
nature (i.e. it is the nature of a woman). 


3. Opinion, judgment: aa, 
&ducov ovre mpoc Oewy ovre epoc AvOpwrwy 
unjust neither in the eyes of gods nor of-men. 


And hence in adjurations: mpoc rav Oedy in the name of the 
gods. It is common to place the Personal Pronoun between the 
Preposition and the Noun: as, stv rpdég ce warpo¢g Nlaoopa now- 
I entreat thee by thy father. 


4. Agent: as, 
mpoc avopoe gooupérn 
being made to fear by her husband. 
a3 
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5. Cause (efficient): as, 


mpc abrogwpwy aprdaknparwy durdac 

OWere apatac 

in consequence of self-detected errors, having torn out his 
two eyes. 


B. Wits Dative. 
1. Locat—in the presence of—at, in: as, 
mpoc Toig xptraic before the judges. 
EBaac Eyxoc &3 wpdc 'Apyelwy orpar@ 
thou dippedst thy spear well in the army of the Greeks. 
2. TimE—near to: as, mpoc éowépg at evening. 
8. RELATION: as, mpdc¢ rovrotce in addition to these things. 


Obs.—zpo¢ rovrwy from these, at the hands of these, xpo¢ ravra 
with reference to, in reply to these things. 


C. Wirn AccusaTIVE. 
1. LocaL: 


1. Towards, With, Against: aa, 


mpoc tiv modu to the city, apoc dekiay towards the right 
hand. 


omovdac roveteBar mpoc rove orparnyous 
to make a truce with the generals. 


payxerOat mpog rove ‘AOnvatove 

to fight against the Athenians. 
2. TimE—towards: as, xpoc hyépay towards daybreak. 
So of number: mpo¢ eixoo nearly twenty. 
3. RELATION: 


1. Reference to an object (hence with all Verbs of speaking) : 
as, oxowouvrec mpoc ravra looking to this, mpeg aperiv 
Haupaeres qv he was wonderful for virtue. 

Bovdopar xpoc tyae ékerdoat ra epaypara 
I desire, addressing myself to you, to examine the matter. 


2. In accordance with a standard: as, 
WOAA av ancoria hy ric Suvdpewe wpoc TO KAéo¢g abrwy 
there would have been great incredulity about their power in 
comparison with their reputation. 
ovdér ro dovAoy rpdc To pH Sovdoy yévoc 
the slave race is nothing in comparison of the free. 
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mpoc Trouroy Erotourto Ty eiphyny 
tn conformity with his wishes they made the peace. 
So, in many phrases: as, tpog fdoviv, rpdc ro axptBéc, mpog ro 
Kaprepdy, mpoc gtA/ay, ete. 

8. Hence of exchanges: fiovac mpdc idovag cal NUwag mpac 
Avrac, kal poBow xpdc d6Boy xaraddarrecOar, cal peilw 
mpo¢ éXarrw, wowep voplopara. 

§ 187. iad = POSITION BENEATH. 


With the GenitIvE—motion from below = by. 
With the Datrve—rest below = under. 
With the AccusaTIVE—motion to below =: to. 


A. With GENITIVE. 
1. Loca: 
1. Motion from under—from, out of: as, 
urd xOordg Hee Powode 
came from beneath the earth to the light. 
2. Under: as, 
HXt BaOtarov bro xBovdc éore BépeOpov 
where is the deepest abyss below the earth. 


2. RELATION : 
1. The author—under the hands of—by (the most usual form 
of expressing the Agent in Greek): as, 
Evyapracbetoa Bouccdwy tro 
carried off by herdsmen. 
2. The cause: as, 
bro péOne paivecBar 
to be mad from intoxication. 
iro peyéBove rov érexpepapévoy Ere Kevdvvoy wavra ravra 
avroic oicra epaivero 
in consequence of the magnitude of the yet impending danger, 
all these things seemed to them bearable 
3. Means, instrument, aceompantment, circumstances: as, 
épxdpuevoy xara wévrov ure Zepupao iwijc 
(a cloud) coming down on the sea under the blast of Zephyr. 
iro paortiywy dSpvecoy 


they were made to dig by scourging. 
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So, vro ouplyywr, t imo popplyyur, t iro rupravwy to the tune of, 
imo Khpukog Erowovvro evyac they recited their prayers after a 
herald, who recited them first. 

So, jn’ eixdsiac Oaveiv to die with glory, imo prhpne memoriter. 


B. Wirn Dative. 
1.-LocaL: as, 


bro TO ‘Ypnrry Karg«nvro ot Tedacyoit 
under Hymettus the Pelasgi had been settled. 
iro oréyn in the house, xo oxnvaic in the tents. 


2. RELATION—under one’s power: as, 


riv ‘EANaoa bg’ EauTe rojcacOat AOedey 6 Méptne 
Xerxes wished to subjugate Greece. 
urd try Baowei hy 
he was in the king's power. 
Obs.—In Poetry we have the Dative in some of the Genitive 


senses: as, vro Bappire to the lyre, wimrewy txd rime to die by a 
man's hands. 


C.. Witn ACCUSATIVE. 
]. Locar: 


1. Motion under, to: as, 
vro rHy i}repoy Exopilovro 
they were passing to the continent. 
goirg yap bn’ aypiay bday 
for he roams beneath (into the depths of) the savage wood, 
Hence, near to: as, 


Keivoc et vr’ abrny éoxarny oriAny € EXwV 

éxpirr’ det cvpryya 

and he keeping close to the very turning-post (i.e. ‘driving 
close up under it), ever grazed the nave of his wheel. 


2. TIME: as, 


e A A ao 9 ~~ , 
ure THY mpwrny exehOovoay vuKTa 


just before the first night that followed. 
oro TY Taporyopéyny viKra 
about the time of the past night. 
3. RELATION—subjection to: as, 
kat hy bro Baoidéa dacpopdpoc 
and he was a tributary under the king. 
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Obs.—In Composition iro has the peculiar senses of, 1. Se- 
cretly: as, uwexwéprery to send out secretly, vroAérew to cast 
secret looks at. 2. Deficiency: as, ixdAevxog whitish. 


OF THE PRONOUN. 


§ 138. 1. The Personal Pronoun is sometimes put for the Pos- 

sessive or the Possessive for the Personal: as, == 

4 Wuxi} cou or ho) Wuyh thy life. 

GAG pe ode TE WdO0C, od TE pHdea, Paid’ 'Odvacei, 

on tT dyavogpoovrn pertndéa Bupoy. arnipa 

but my longing for thee and care for thee, O bright Ulysses, 

and my friendship for thee, took away my sweet life. 

Often an Adjective is added agreeing with the Genitive of the 
Personal Pronoun implied in the Possessive: as, 

rapa dvorhvou naka (= 7a caxa eyo dverhrov) 

the evils of me wretched.* 


OF THE ARTICLE. 


; 139, The Article is a Demonstrative Pronoun. It originally 
had two equivalent forms, é¢, 4, 6, and 6, 4, 7rd. It has three 
uses: 1. Pronominal. 2. Emphatic. 3. Logical. 


§ 140. A. PRONOMINAL. 
1. Demonstrative: as, 
rov wodeplwy oi perv EBdwy, of de cuverxevalorro 
of the enemy some were crying out, others were preparing 
their baggage. 
AvKog Gpvov eiwxer, 6 O€ Elc vadv Karéguye 
a wolf was hunting a lamb, but it escaped into a temple. 
kal 6¢, akovouc ravra, Ewoeyv airoy ek rife rakewe 
and he, on hearing this, pushed him out of the rank. 
4 © &¢ said he, 4 8 i said she (frequent in Plato). 
2. Relative (Ionic and Poetic): as, 
copiopa rp vv arly’ aipnoey done 
a trick by which I think soon to catch him. — 
derdq paoreye rv "Apne guret 
with the double whip which Ares loves. 


* The peculiar Attraction of the Relative Pronoun is noticed under 
Adjectival Clauses, § 168. 


182 ; THE ARTICLE. 


Both uses are found in the following line of Homer : 


GANG ra pev rodiwy éLexpabopey ra dédacrat 


but what we plundered from the cities that has been divided. 


§ 141. B. Empnatic. 

1. Simple: as, 

6 Bacvete that king, whom you know. 
ro ayaddy the chief good. 

2. Before Proper Names and Names of well-known Things and 
Qualities (called Abstract): as, 6 &vOpwxog man, 6 Ywxparne 
Socrates,  ebdatpovia, i) aperh, ro KadXoe. 

Obs. 1.—When another Noun is in apposition the Article is 
omitted with the Proper Name: as, Zwxparne 6 gAdgodog Socrates 
the philosopher. 

Obs. 2.—Names of Places followed by a Noun in apposition 
generally take the Article, sometimes both have it: as, 6 Evgparne 
worupoc the river Euphrates, 4 AnkvOoc ro gpovprow Lecythus the 
fortress. 

Obs. 3.—The Article is frequently omitted : as, &vyOpwxo¢ man, 
Baowreds the king of Persia, Oed¢ God, ovpardc heaven, yij earth ; 
there being no need of distinction in these cases. 


8. Hence the Article has nearly the force of a Possessive Pro- 
noun : 

rupavvioa Exere TY apynyv 
you hold your empire as a tyranny. 

4. The Article prefixed alters the sense of many words: as, 
didXoe others, of &AXNoe the rest; Erepor others, ot Erepoe the other 
party; mwoAdol many, ot wodXol the majority, the plebs; crdiyou few, 
ot dAiyou the minority, the nobles. 


5. In many cases the Noun to which the Article belongs is 
omitted when there can be no misunderstanding: as, 
"AXeEavopoc 6 rov @irixxov Alexander son of Philip. 
ot rov HAdrwroc Plato's disciples. 
9 Trav ’AOnvaiwy (woXtc) the state of the Athenians. 
ra ray ditwy xowd the goods of friends are common. 
 €ekia (yelp) the right hand. 
# evOcia (606) the straight road. 
} puropixh (réxrn) the art of rhetorie. 
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0bs.—With Genitives, Subjective or Objective, we generally 
find the Article if the preceding Substantive has it: as, 

}} Tov womnrod réyyn the poet's art. 

p0ovncavrec ric ov BeBaiov Soxhcews rev Kepdwy rv 
pavepay WdeXiay rijc ToAEwWC Apaipoupeba 

being jealous on account of the obscure suspicion of bribery 
we deprive ourselves of the manifest advantage of the 
state. 


§ 142. C. Loaicat. 
The Logical use of the Article is to distinguish between the 
parts of a Proposition. 
I. The Article marks the Sussect of a sentence: as, 
doxog éyévero f Kcpn 
the girl was turned into a wine skin. 
Obs. 1.—Sometimes both Subject and Predicate are stated 
indefinitely : as, 
iwmoc Erexe Naywy a mare brought forth a hare. 
Obs. 2.—If the Proposition is simply convertible, both have 
or both have not the Article: as, 
 elpnyn éori ra-yabov 
peace 1s the chief good, or the chief good is peace. 
owdpocurn ay ein aici 
prudence would be modesty, or modesty would be prudence. 
II. The Article distinguishes ATrriBuTE from Predicate. 
1. If the Article is attached to the Adjective it is an Attribute: 
6 péyac Baowevc | 
Baokve 6 péyac  } the great king. 
6 Baordeve 6 péyac 
2. If the Article is attached to the Substantive, the Adjective 
is a Predicate: as, 
6 Baoireve péyac 
péyac 6 Baoueug 
This is frequent also with Oblique Cases: as, 
pay ro retyoc iWndov 
they raised the wall to a great hetght.* 
kadoug Exet rove dpOadpoic 
her eyes are beautiful. 


\ the king is great. 


* The subject of the sentence may be marked by translating The wall 
which they built was high, &c. | 


184, TENSES OF THE VERB. 


Obs. 1.—Observe the following Attributive words, abrdc, ovroc, 
oe, éxetvoc, mac, dugw, Axpoc, péaoc, Groc, etc. We may say in- 
differently, obroe of &vOpwroe or of &vOpwrot ovror these men. ovrot 
is here in both cases the Attribute. 


Obs. 2.—airé¢g without the Article means self, with the Article 
same. In both cases it is an Attribute: as, 


abrocg 6 dvOpwrog the man himself. 
6 abroc &vOpwroc the same man. 


The Oblique Cases of atréc are used for the Third Personal 
Pronoun. : 


III. The Article is used with various parts of speech to form 
CompLex Nouns: as, 

1. Infinitives: ro owdpoveivy prudence. 

2. Adjectives: of dyaOol the good. 

8. Adverbs: of rdAac men of old. 


4. Participles: oi gvydvrec the exiles. This is particularly the 
case when the Article is used with the Future Participle to form 
a Verbal Noun: as, ovd’ 6 cud\\vowy rapijy nor was the peacemaker 
at hand. . 

5. Cases of Nouns (generally with Prepositions): as, ot Zuv rg 
Baordei those with the king, 6 Atécg the son of Zeus. 

6. With a Clause: ro ijy weiowperv tude the supposition that 
we may persuade you. 

Obs.—All words standing between the Article and the Sub- 
stantive help to form a Complex Noun: as, ai ray ra& rij¢ wéAewe 
mpaypara mparrdvrwy ddcxiac the injustices of those who manage 
the affairs of the State. 


OF THE VERB. 
A. TENSES. 


§ 148. The Tenses of the Verb may be arranged as in Latin : 


Simple Aw I loose Pres, T 
Pres Pres. Relation uw I am loosing Peon ae ene 
°8- | Past Relation AéAvca I have loosed Perf. 


ut. Relation Avoew péd\dw IT am about to Fut. Pres. 
| loose 
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Simple EXvoa I loosed = Aor. © 
Past 4 Pres: Relation Evoy I was loosing Imperf. 
Past Relation é\eAvcecy I had loosed _Plupertf. 
Fut. Relation Avoew Esedrdov LI was about to Fut. Past 
loose 
Simple vow © I shall loose = Fut. 
Pres. Relation \vow I shall be loosing 
Fut. {Past Relation AeAuxwc Evopat I shall have Fut. Perf. 
? loosed 
Fut. Relation Aveew perrAjow I shull be about Fut. Fut. 
to loose 


§ 144. Some of the Tenses of the Verb have peculiar usages. 
1. The Present is used in History to give vigour to the nar- 
rative (Historic Present): as, 
Griyovro we éxt vauvpayiay ... Kat Gua Ep wréovrec 
caBopiot rac ray Kepxupaiwy vave perewpovc 
they put out as for battle, and at daybreak as they are 
sailing they perceive the Corcyrean ships in the offing. 


2. The Present expresses a state begun in past time and now 
continuing (Preteritum presens): as, veo I am conqueror, 
gevyw Laman exile. So, in Sophocles, Philoct. 261: 

60° cip’ éyw oe Ketvog Sy Kee tows 

ray ‘HpaxXsiwy ovra Seonéryny btw 

Lam that man before thee whom perhaps thou hear’st us 
master of Heracles’ arms. 


Obs.—Some Presents have regularly a Perfect sense: as, jjxw 
I am come, otxopac I am gone. Their Imperfects are used as 
Pluperfects. 


§ 145. 1. The Forore is used interrogatively in an Imperative 
sense (§ 196): as, 
ov p) AaAHaec, GAN’ axodovOfoece Epcot ; 
will you not be silent, and follow me ? 
tleec Grpépac; be quiet, will you ? 
2. The Future Infinitive follows Verbs of intending, wishing, 
asking: as, BovAopas, pédAdAw, S€opar: 
édenOnoav ray Meyapéwy vavoi opac Luprpowénpe 
they begged the Megarians to aid tn escorting them with a 


fleet. 


But péAd\w with the Present Infinitive is used for the Future 
Indicative: as, wé\Aw A€yecy = rétw. 
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§ 146. 1. The Perrecrs olda, toa, dywya, réxoda, BéBnxa, 
dédorxa, céxrnpat, réOvnxa are generally used to express continued 
action like the Present. 

2. Instantaneous action is expressed by the Perfect: as, 

ei pe Tokwy éyxparic alcOijcerat, d\wAa 
if he sees me when he has the bow and arrows in his hands, 
I am undone. : 


§ 147. 1. The Imrerrect signifies the beginning or intention 
of an action: as, 
we h vaic SuepBeipero, Eopaker Eavrdv 
as the ship was beginning to sink he killed himself. 
éxadouy 76 Svopa abrov ‘Iwavyny 
they wanted to call his name John. 
So, in the Participle or Oblique Mood: as, 
et tle oe xreivot 
if anyone tried to kill you. 
ei rarhp o° 6 kalywy iy 
tf the man who tried to kill you were your father. 


§ 148. 1. The Aorist is often used in a frequentative sense with 
or without dv: as, 
avip & Grav roicg Eveov &yAnrac ~vvwr, 
éEw podwy Eravoe Kapdiay donc 
whenever a man is vexed with things at home he goes abroad 
and eases his heart of its annoyance. 
2. The Aorist is used in conversation of something recently 
said or done: as, cadwc EXe~ac well said. Compare 
HoOnv cépdy oda ytalopévp 
I liked the idea of a gnat being sacrificed. 
Mijdecay elroy rijode yiic EEw wepav 
I told Medea (once for all) to leave this land. 
3. Hence the Aorist is interchanged with the Present: as, 
Kai oot ravr’ ’AytAdéwe Téxvoy rapnveca 


and this, O son of Achilles, I advise thee (i.e. I advised 
thee just now, and still advise thee). 


4. The Aorist in all the Oblique Moods has the force not of a 
past action but of one done immediately or with reference to one 
single time: as, 

a. CONJUNCTIVE : 

elrrwper i} oryaper 5 
must we speak (this once) or be silent (for ever)? 
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fB. OPTATIVE : 


yévoto otoc ef be (in your single act) what you are (in 
your general character). 


y. IMPERATIVE: ypage write (continued act), but ypapor ravra 
write these things (in particular). 
6. INFINITIVE: 
pgov pudrarrecy h krhcacBa 


it is easier to keep (continually) than to acquire (in the 
first instance). 


€. PARTICIPLE: 
kat Lévy 6 daddog kai avo coraZerat 
the wicked ts punished both in his lifetime (duration) and 
after he ts dead (single act). > 


§ 149. The Furore Perrecr Passive is used particularly of a 
Future Action represented as continuing: as, 
ovdeic KaTa orovdac peETEeyypagijcerat, 
GN’ dorep hv ro mpwrov éyyeypawerac , 
no one shall be transferred by interest to another tribe ; but 
shall remain inscribed as he was at first. 


§ 150. 8B. Tue Moons or tae Finite Vers. 


The Predicate may stand in certain relations of thought to the 
speaker: (a) as a fact, (6) as a supposition. 

The Indicative states a fact; 

The Conjunctive, after Primary Tenses, a “present or future 
supposition ; 

The Optative, after Historic Tenses, a past supposition ;* 

The Imperative, a wish or command in present time. 


The following peculiar usages are to be noticed :-— 
§ 151. The Indicative may be used for the Conjunctive: as, 


EXeLev Gre Dwkparne Eornxev 
he said that Socrates was standing. 


* The Conjunctive and Optative were originally considered as Tenses of 
the Indicative; and we find them in Homer in the apodosis of sentences 
without uy: as $ ob 340 7 tvdpe péporey which two men would not carry. 
They are used in Final and Relative and Consecutive sentences and Oratio 
obliqua as the Primary and Historic Conjunctive. See § 162 B. Obs. 3. 
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§ 152. This is particularly the case in the Future, which often 
appears instead of the Historic Conjunctive in Final Sentences: 
as, 

Expagoov Srw¢ (oOed ric Hee 

they sought to contrive that some aid should come.* 
§ 153. The Conjunctive is used to express— 
(1) A Command: as, 

éXevPépwe Oarw let me die in freedom. 

EMOwpev ava dorv let us go up to the citadel. 
(2) Deliberation (practicable): as, 

oipoe Ti Spdow; Tot pUyw pNTpOS KEpac 5 

ah, what can I do? whither can I flee my mother's hands ? 
§ 154. The Historic Conjunctive (or Optative) is used for— 
1. A wish (comp. § 180): as, 

oix Gy Suvaiuny pir’ éercoraipny Néyew 

never could I nor may I ever know how to say. 
2. An indirect command or advice: as, 

Epoot ree fv Exacrog eide/n réxynv 

let a man work the art which each man knows. 

8. An inclination or desire (of something not likely to be 

realised) : as, 
rpww{3oAouv ay rove dprovg mptaipny 
I would buy the loaves for a three-obol-piece. 
4, Deliberation (impracticable): as, 


dvak "ArodXoy kai Geol, rot ree piyots 
O king Apollo, and ye gods, where could one a a 


C. Tue Vers InFInIte. 


§ 155. The Infinitive is used, (1) As a Subject or Object 
(§ 87). (2) In Substantival Sentences (§ 163). (3) In Con- 
secutive Sentences (§ 173). We may also notice the following 
uses : 

1. With the Article the Infinitive answers to the Latin Ge- 
runds and Gerundive: as, 

eig ro gideiy =. Sw for loving. . . ad amandum 


rou gideciv . . . Ofloving . . . amandi 
rp pitcivy « « « «by loving . . . amando 


* Obs.—In these two cases the Verb is used which would be present to 
the mind of the speaker. 
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2. It is added to Adjectives as the Latin Supine: 


devoy Aéyev . . a terrible thing to dictu horrendum 
speak of 
but, Jdewocréyer . . skilfulin speaking peritus dicendi 
3. By £ilipsis the Infinitive is used— 
a. As an Imperative: 
yupvor omeipey, yupvoy dé Bowreiv 
nudus ara, sere nudus. 
b. To express a wish : as, 
Geot woNtrat, ph pe dovdrsiag rvyeiv 
O city gods! that I may never meet with slavery. 
c. In Exclamations: as, 
éue wabeiv race to think that I suffered this ! 
d. Adverbially in many phrases: as, | 
TO emi exelvore elvac as far as was in their power. 
TO voy elvac as the case now is. 


éxwy ye elvac of his own accord (only with negatives). 
we Erog eiwety 80 to speak. 

we Evvedovre eiweiv to speak concisely. 

we Duxeoy elvac (he was rich) for a Sicilian. 


§ 156. The Participle may be used absolutely. 
1. With the Genitive Case of a Noun (§§ 118, 167). 
2. With the Nominative Case (§ 91). 
8. With the Dative: as, 
mepitdvre O€ rp Evcaurp as the year came round. 
belip xépg iryoupévy the right wing leading.* 
4. The Accusative of many Participles is used absolutely : as, . 
étdv it being lawful, wapov, trapyov it being in one’s power, Séov 


it being fitting, ddtav it having seemed good, sipnpévoy it having 
been said, &dndov ov it being uncertain. 


Kadac peéy abroic xarBavety joy Biov 
it having come to a good time of life for them to die. 


* This is generally given as above; but it may be better to explain the 
Dative as Instrumental or Temporal. 
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§ 157. The Participle is used, where in Latin the Infinitive 
would stand, after Verbs signifying perception, feeling, beginning, 
ending, and many others, such as Aav@drw, g0avw, ruyydrw :* 


pete advraro: épwpey Gvrec wepryl yverOae 
we see that we are unable to conquer. 
ripwpevor xalpovaty avOpwrwv tro 

they rejoice at being honoured by men. 
mavoa Kaxwe Aéyouvsa rove ye Koipavouc 
stop speaking evil of your lords at least. 


ovK EpOncay ruOdpevor rov wéAE POY . 
they had not been beforehand in hearing of the war. | 


§ 158. &yw with the Participle forms a Periphrastic Tense 
signify ing continuance: as, 
TOY pév mporicag ror & arimaoac Exet 
the one he has honoured the other dishonoured (and still 
continues to do so). 


So also when the Participle 2xywy is used with a Finite Verb: 

as, 
ri cum@ralete Exwr wept yr Ovpar 
why do you keep poking about the door ? 

§ 159. Some Participles are used Adverbially: as, AnOwr 
secretly, pNacac, p0apevuc, avicac quick! 'y, topevog with pleasure, 
reXeurwy at last, xalpwr with impunity. 

ovK dvvcarre Onoere; will you not bind him quickly ? 
teXevT@v aouveywpnse he came to terms at last. 
ov xalpovrec Gwaddaktere you shall not get off scot free. 

§ 160. gépwy, AaBwr, dywy are used where we use ‘ with’: as, 
_ Epxerat AaBwy ror maida he goes with his child. So, ri pabir, ri 
maQwy are used where we should say ‘ what induced you to?’ 

§ 161. Verbals in —réoc are used— 

1. As Adjectives, answering to the Latin Participle in —ndus, 
with the Dative of the Agent. These are used passively : as, 

wpeAnréea oor f} wodee Eariv 
the city ought to be benefited by thee. 

2. Impersonally either Singular or Plural, with the Dative 
(§ 104) governing the Case of their Verb. These are generally 
active: as, 


* Compare also § 198, Idioms of certain Verbs. 
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Ko\aoréov hiv earl rove adixovg 

we must punish the wicked. 

ry xoduv ob wapacdoréa roic Ex Opoic 

we must not give up the city to the enemy. 


yuvacnoc obdapiicg Hoonréa 
we ought not to be inferior to a woman. 


Obs.—In Attic Greek an Accusative is sometimes put for ‘the 
Dative: as, 


ror Bovdépevoy evdaipova elvac cha wecalee Sewkréoy Kal 
doxnréoy (i.e. dei rov BovAdpevov dudxew Kai aoxeir) 

he that wishes to be happy must pursue and practise tem- 
perance. 
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PART IL 
THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 162. A Compound Sentence is one that combines two or 
more Simple Sentences. Compound Sentences are either (a) Co- 
ordinate, or one is (4) Subordinate to the other. 

(a) Co-ordinate: as, 

18n Hv peanpuPpia cat yoddvorro éarGra rov Lwxpdrny 
now it was midday and men saw Socrates still standing. 
A. Co-ordinate Sentences are of various kinds, and are con- 
. nected by Conjunctions (§ 78). 
(6) Subordinate: as, 
ypagw ravra iva eldjre ra yevopeva 
I write these things that ye may know what has happened. 
This Sentence consists of three parts: (1) The Antecedent or 
Protasis, ypa¢w ravra. (2) The connecting link or Conjunction, 
iva. (3) The Consequent or Apodosis, eidijre ra yevdpeva. 

Obs.—It is evident that the latter of two Co-ordinate Sentences 
may be changed into a Subordinate by changing the Conjunction. 
Thus we might say, #6n hy peonpBpia we &vOpwroe yoOdvorvro = 
when men saw him. 


-B. Subordinate Sentences are— . 
I. SussrantivaL SENTENCES, in which the Consequent stands as 
the Subject or Object of the Antecedent: as, 
vopilw of Exe ra yphpara 
L think that you have the money. 
These are called Oblique. 
AL Apsecrivat SenTences, in which the Clause, commencing 
with a Relative, stands to the other as an Adjective: as, 
réOvnkey 6 Bilurrog O¢ wavrac rove “EAAnvag Karéorpewe 


Philip is dead, who subdued all the Greeke. 


III. ApverpiaL SENTENCES, which limit the ‘ 
A.dverbially : as, main Sentence 
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a. Temporal Sentences, showing when the action took place: as, 
Ere: Opa qv exopevero he started when it was time. 
b. Final Sentences, showing for what purpose: as, 
WAOov ei ror Oeov we padoey ra pédXovra EceoOat 
they went to the god that they might learn the future 
c. Consecutive Sentences, showing with what result: as, 
Cetviog Exapny Gore pi) Kparety Tov vow 
I was outrageously glad, so that I could not control my 
senses. 
d. Causal Sentences, showing the cause: as, 
éxdpny dre ov Odtpmia aveidec 
I was glad that you won the Olympia. 
e. Conditional Sentences, showing the condition upon which a 
thing is or will be done: as, 
ei ravra adnOij éorty OLwAa 
tf this ts true, I am undone. 
éay re AaBw cot 76 Hyecv wow 
if I get anything I will give you half. 
Obs. 1.—Concessive and Limitative Sentences fall under the 
Conditional. 
Obs. 2.—The Tense of the Dependent Clause is regulated by 
the Tense of the Principal Clause. (a) Primary Tenses follow 
Primary, (b) Historic Tenses follow Historic: as, 


ayyéAAerat pevyovce 
(a) < tyyeArac Gre ot moNEmeoe < wEepedyace 


ayyed Onoerat pevtovrat 
it ts, has been, or will be, told that the enemy are, have been, 
or wild be, fleeing. 
Hy yeAAEro Egev'yov 
(bd) Jin \ Gre of modEpeoe < Eredevyecay 
nyyérOn Eguyov 


tt was being told, had been told, or was told, that the enemy. 
was fleeing, had been fleeing, or did flee. 


Obs. 3.—In the same manner the Tenses of the Primary Con- 
junctive (Subjunctive) follow Primary Tenses of the Indicative; 
the Tenses of the Historic Conjunctive (Optative) follow the 
Historic Tenses of the Indicative: as, 

A, Primary Sequences: 

Pres. ypagw 

Fut. ypayw ravra iva eldijre 

Perf. yéypaga | 

I write, shall write, have written, this that ye may know, 
H 
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B. Historic Sequences : 
Imp. éypagov 
Aor. &typawa ravra iva eidcinre 
Pluperf. éyeypagey 
I was writing, wrote, had written, this that ye might 
know. 


I. SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES. 


§ 163. Substantival Sentences (also called Oblique or Objective) 
are divided into: A. Oblique Enunciation. £B. Oblique Petition. 
C Oblique Question. 


A. Of OBLIQUE ENUNCIATION there are three classes. 


1. The Indicative or Historic Conjunctive, after the Conjunc- 
tions ére and we that: 


a. The Indicative is used to show that a fact is spoken of: as, 


TaVTEC Gpodroyovaw we ai paxat kpivorrac avipelg 
all allow that battles are decided by courage. 


b. The Historic Conjunctive (Optative) shows that an opinion 
or statement of another person is spores of: as, 


EXeyoy Gre Apiaroc wegevywe ein 
they said that Ariewus had fled (i.e. was said to have fed), 


c. The Mood and Tense sometimes depends on the time present 
to the mind of the speaker : as, 


EXeyor Gre Kipoc reOvnxev 


they said that Cyrus is dead. 


EXeyer Ore cp0wc Hriwvro 


he said that they had been blaming him rightly. 


d. Sometimes the Subject of the Oblique Clause is attracted so 
as to be the Object of the Principal Verb: as, 
EXeye rov ‘EXAnorovrov we CevyOijvar ypewy ein 
he said of the Hellespont that rt must be bridged. 


2. The Accusative and Infinitive: 


a. The Objective Sentence is often expressed by an Infinitive 
dependent on the Objective Case which follows the Principal 
Verb: as, 

elxov edrridag 
dvov mor’ avrov mpaxrop’ tteaOut warpdc¢ 
I had hopes that he would some day come as an avenger of 
his father’s murder. 
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b. The Accusative is attracted into the Nominative, where the 
Principal Verb and Infinitive have both the same Subject: as, 
ovK Edn abroc GAN’ Exetvoy orparnyeiv 
he said that he was not the general, but the other man. 
c. Or it is omitted altogether: as, 


6 ’Adékavdpoc Edackev elvae Acoc vid¢ 
Alexander used to say that he was the son of Zeus. 

3. The Participle is sometimes used instead of the preceding 
constructions, especially after olda I know, pépynpar I remember, 
dxovw I hear, gaivouac I am shown to be, etc.: as, 

qoecay oi orparnyot ob KaropOovvreg (= II. b.) kai rove 
orpartwrac ayBopévouc (= II. a.) 

the generals saw that they themselves were not succeeding, 
and that the soldiers were becoming disheartened. 


ri warpiéa patverac mpocoic he is shown to have betrayed 
his country. 


Obs.—With such Verbs the Infinitive and Participle are often 
contrasted in meaning: as, 


gaiverat elvac he seems to be (= videtur) 
paiverat ay he evidently 18 (= apparet) 
alcxvvopat Aéyeev Lam ashamed to say it (=I donot say it) 
aicxivvopat Aéywy Lamashamed of saying it (=I do say it) 


B. Osrique PETITION. | 


§ 164. Oblique Petition is expressed (1) by the Infinitive, 
(2) by Srwe (gpa Poet.) with the Conjunctive or Future Indica- 
tive: as, : 

TauTa worety 
déopai gov < drwe ravra moijoete 
Orwe Travra TOUS 
I pray thee to do this. 
Obs.—Sometimes the Principal Verb is omitted: as, 


addr’ drwc py Spacete ratra (sc. ppdvrile -Erwe) 
but see that you do not do this. 


C. OBLIQUE QUESTION. 

§ 165. The Indicative or Conjunctive follow the Primary or 
Historic Tenses of the Principal Verb with Interrogative Pro- 
nouns and Particles—<éortc, droioc, ordaoc, ordrepos, el, Edy, StwEe, 
ordre, Sov, etc.: as, 

oxéac ef 6 ‘EXAhvwy vdpoc xadXeov Exer 
examine tf the Greek law is on a betier footing N18) 
H2 
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oxépat ev rdde oor padAov apto 


‘examine tf this will please you better Ge it sae will). 


gpalev 6 Srwe Agvaviou adeEhoee Kaxov pap 
consider how you will avert from the Danai the evil day. 


oix olda Goze éariv 6 orparnyoc 
I know not who is the general. 


eipero 6 KapBuone 6 re rq mode Svopa etn 
Cambyses asked what was the name of the city. 


II. ADJECTIVAL SENTENCES. 


§ 166. 1. Adjectival Clauses commence with a Relative Pro- 
noun. For the General Rules of the Relative see § 85. These 
Rules are modified by various Attractions : 


a. The Relative is attracted into the Case of the Antecedent, if 
the Antecedent is Genitive or Dative, and the Relative Accusa- 
tive*: as, 

Evy roic Oncavpotc ol¢ 6 warip KaréAurev 
with the treasures which his father left. 
b. The Antecedent into the Clause of the Relative: as, 


oi¢ BiBrlore Exw ypapat 
I use the books which I have. 


c. By Inverse Attraction the Antecedent may have ine Case 
of its Relative: as, 
rTnv ovalay iy KaréXuwer ov wrELOvOC atia é Eort 
the property which he left is not worth more. 
d. The Relative may agree with the Complement rather than 
with its Antecedent: as, 


mepieTAEov THY akoay at Kadovyrat KAEtOec rpg Kumpou 
they were sailing round the cape which ts called the Keys 
of Cyprus. 
e. Here we may place the Attractions which occur in some 
well-known phrases with the Relative Pronouns oioc, éao¢, 
WAikog : as, 


otog ov dvnp such a man as you are. 

giAG olov ce &vdpa I love such a man as you are. 
déopct otov cov avdpég I want such a man as you are. 
mearevw oiy coi avopl I trust such a man as you are, 


# In other cases this attraction is very rare, 
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Sometimes this is neglected: as, BdAwy épices rove nloc ovroc 
avOpwrove Solon hated men such as this man is, ovdele Goric viK 
dv ravra wohoeer there is no one who could not do this, obderdc 
drov ov xarayeAg there is no one he does not laugh at, riva otecbe 
évriva ovK arooriaecbu ; who do you think will not revolt ? 
For, obvdeicg gor Grov, riva otecOe elvat b¢ ovK axocrhoera So, 
wévog Gavpacroc Sco¢ labour incredibly great, for Gavpacréy é gory 
doo¢ 6 mévog tt is incredible how great the labour is. 

In all these phrases the Relative and Antecedent combine into 
one compound Subject or Object of the Verb. 


J. The same Attraction takes place in the case of Adverbs: as, 
Bavpacraé¢ we xaipw I rejoice wonderfully. 
breppuac we HoOny 
I was extravagantly glad (lit. it is wonderful how I rejoice). 


2. Adjectival Sentences have the Indicative if the Relative 
refers to some certain fact or person: as, 
Gvépa poe Evvere, Movoa, roAvrporoy, S¢ pada woddu 
rrayyxon 
tell me, Muse, of the adventurous chief who strayed so far 
and wide. 


3. Relatives or Relative Particles are used to imply frequency, 
generally Indefinite— 
(1) With a» and the Conjunctive after Primary Tenses: as, 
dixatde éorty, dorig Gv guyn, Oaveiy 
he well deserves, whoe’er shall flee, to die. 
(2) With Historic Conjunctive after Historic Tenses : 


wavrac élijg Grp évrvyorey Exrecvov 
they kept killing all one after another whomsoever they met 
with, 
Obs. 1.—Sometimes the &y is omitted. 
Obs. 2.—The same Rules apply to Relative Particles, such as 
we, Srwe how, Grou, évOa, iva where: as, 
marplte yap éore rao’ iv’ dy xparry ric eb 
a man’s country is wherever he shall fare well. 


4. Adjective Clauses are abridged into Tertiary Predicates 
(§ 81 note): as, 
ov yap Bavavooy thy réxyny exrnoapny 
for the art which I possess is no mean one. 


This might be expressed: 4 yap rexy hv éxrnoapny ob 
Bavavodg éort, 
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TI. ADVERBIAL SENTENCES. 


A. TremMpoRAL SENTENCES. 


§ 167. Temporal Sentences express the relations of time be- 
tween two Clauses, either by some Relative Particle or by the 
Participle of a Verb. Acts may be either (a) Contemporary, 
expressed by dre, érdre, wc, Stwe when, ev § while; (6) Past, 
expressed by éwel, éreav, éresdy after that, é& ov, é& srov, ag’ ov 
since; (c) Consequent, expressed by aply before, xpiv # before 
that, Ewe, Ewe ov, cic 6, Eare, pméxptc, pEXpLe ov Or Grov until. 

1. Contemporary Time is expressed by the Indicative,* or Par- 
ticiple Present, or Absolute Construction of the Participle: as, 


év @ ypaow raira eicépyerat 6 &yyedoc 

while [ am writing this tn comes the messenger. 
ravra TwapakeNevwy Toohyayeyv é¢ TO mpdow 

as he thus encouraged them he led forward. 


Tov waidog Tavra Néyovrog 6 Kipoc eioqrOe 
as the boy was saying this Cyrus came in. 


Obs.—Repeated Acts in Present Time are expressed by the 
Conjunctive alone, or with ay: as, 


pacvopeba wavrec ordray dpy:Cwpedu 
we all are mad whenever we are angry. 


§ 168. 2. Past Time is expressed by the Indicative or the 
Participle: as, 
kal p’, érel rijode xOovdg ebjAOEv, od« Er’ Eider 
_and me he saw no more after he had gone from this land. 
ravra eimévrec Gryecay of mpéBerc 


after they had said this, the ambassadors departed. 


Kupov redevrioavrog éledéxero ry apxny 6 KapBvone 
after Cyrus had died Cambyses succeeded to the throne. 


Obs.—Repeated Acts in Past Time are expressed by the Historic 
Conjunctive: as, 
ol pév dvot, ered ree EtwKor, wpodpapdvrec Gy eiorhxecay 
the asses, whenever one pursued them, would run on and 
stand still. 


* In Oratio Obliqua we find the Indicative sometimes attracted into the 
Infinitive: as, Aéyerat "AAkpalwws, Bre 5h dAacOu airoy .. . Tw *AmdAAw 
Thy Viv Xpiioa aixeiv. 
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§ 169. 3. Consequent Time is expressed by piv, rpty ij: 
a. With the Indicative = until (of a fact now past): as, 
ob xpdrepoy Eravoarro mply roy warépa pererépWarro 


they did not stop until they had sent for their father. 
b. With the Infinitive = before (of a thing future): as, 


AéEae OéAw gor wpty Oaveiv & BovrAopac 
I would like to tell thee before I die what I wish. 


Obs. 1.—The Tenses of the Infinitive are thus distinguished : 


xptv Seervety = before I sup. 
apy dexvijou = before I went to supper. 
apiv Sedecrvnxévac = before I have risen from supper. 


Obs. 2.—These two constructions may be used in Affirmative 
and Negative Sentences alike. 


c. After Negatives only the Primary Conjunctive is used with 
xpiv Gy, the Historic with rpiv: as, 
voix dreyse mpdc Sépov 
xpiy dy oe yalac reppdvwy thw Barw 
I will not go home before I shall have cast you out of the 
boundaries of the land. 
dxnydpeve pndéva Badr mpiv Kipog éurrnobeln 
he forbade anyone to shoot before Cyrus should be satisfied. 


B. Finat SENTENCES. 


§ 170. The Final Sentence is expressed, (1) by the Infinitive, 
(2) by the Future Participle, (3) by a Verb Finite depending on 
some Relative Particle. 

1. The Infinitive, (1) with or without dore, (2) with the 
Prepositions mpéc, éwi, urép expressed or implied, (3) by the 
Causal Genitive: as, 

(1) 8édwor BovnddrAoor ExBeivar Bpépoc 

he gives the child to some shepherds to expose it. 

xphpara & wor’ exe é¢ avra olcoperv 

and we will contribute money that we may have for those 
purposes. 

(2) wodda éunyarvdro mpeg ro Tpwrevery 

he devised many plans for getting the lead. 
(3) Mivwe ro Anorixdy xaOyper Ex rij¢ Oadacone rov ra¢ mpoo- 
ddoug paAdXoy lévat abr@ 
Minos swept piracy from the sea that his revenues might 
come in better. 
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§ 171. 2. The Participle, with or without w¢ (as), may take 
the place of the Infinitive: as, 


ovd (éAjAvAa) we Gvedia@y Te THY WaPo? KAKOY 
nor (have I come) with the idea of reproaching you with 
any of your previous misfortunes. 


ebOue mépre red Gyyedovrra ravru re Kipy 
at once he sends a man to announce this to Cyrus. 


§ 172. 3. The Conjunctions iva, de, Srwe (6¢pa Poet.) in order 
that, wy lest, iva pn, we ph, take the Conjunctive either Primary 
or Historic. 


a. The Primary Tenses of the Conjunctive express a purpose 
viewed as nearer and more certain; but as all purposes are some- 
what contingent, av is often added (except to iva and pf): as, 


cxoveal’, wo paOnre ded réXove ro way 

hear, that you may understand the whole to the end, 

rouvOérd akoucov we ay oiuwhye rréEov 

hear what follows, that you muy (in that case) lament the 
more. 


b. The Historic Tenses of the Conjunctive express a purpose 
in past time: as, 


6 Kupoc fAauve rpdow wo Bamdéa arapdcxcevoy AaBor 
Cyrus pushed forward that he might catch the king unpre- 
pared. 


Obs. 1.—The Historic Conjunctive is used in wishes and com- 
mands, where the same Mood precedes: as, 


Aupor yévotro xetpit tAnpwoal wore 

iv’ at Muxijvat yvoter  Urapry O Sre 

Kn UKvpo¢g avopayv aXkipwy pnrnp Eu 

be tt mine to wreak my vengeance with my hand, 
that Sparta and Mycene may be taught 

that Scyros too is mother of brave men. 


Obs. 2.—A near purpose leading to a remoter is expressed by 
these two constructions united: as, 


maparioxoy ot TXaraie dpuxrove, Srwe aoagy Ta onpeia 
jy kat pny BonBoter 

the Plateans raised torches alongside of theirs so that the 
signals might be uncertain and that (in consequence) the 
enemy might not come to their aid, 
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c. If the purpose is assumed to be now out of the question, 
the Indicative Mood is used: as, 
rtp’ ob AaBay 
Exrecvac evOuc, we eka phrore 
éuaurov arOpwraaty Eviey hy yeyws; 
why didst thou not slay me at once, in which case I should 
ne'er have shown my hateful birth to men ? 

Obs. 1.—After Verbs of Contrivance, Fearing, Deliberation, and 
the like, the Future Indicative with érwe may take the place of 
the Conjunctive, Primary or Historic: as, 

Tipoxparyg rot¢ movnpotc, Orwe pi swaovar Sikny, dcov 
delervoty : 

Timocrates shows criminals a way that they shall not incur 
punishment. 

dédorca & drwe Anew riv Gedy 

but I fear that I shall not escape the goddess. 

Obs. 2.—This construction is almost identical with Oblique 
Petition. Compare § 164. 


C. CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES, 


§ 173. A Consecutive Clause shows the Consequence of the 
Action described in the Protasis: (1) by a Relative Pronoun, 
tS} by the Relative Particle were followed by the Infinitive or 
3) Indicative, (4) by the Infinitive preceded by jij or py ov. 

(1) The Relative: as, 

ovK EoTLY OUTW Papo O¢ Bareir épGg 
there i no one so foolish that he wishes to die. 

(2) dere with the Infinitive expresses a Consequence, which 

may or may not be realised: as, 
rowvrol cio wore apyupwv AauBavev 
they are such persons as to receive money. 


Obs.—The Emphatic Pronoun odre¢ or rotovrog is omitted : 
a. When a Comparative or Superlative is in the Protasis: as, 
vewrepol elory W Wore eldévat viwy marépwy éorépnyrae 
they are too young to know what kind of fathers they have 
lost. 
b. When olse re stands for ore, with a Finite Verb, it means 
‘able’ or ‘ possible’: as, 
olog re eit ravra roety (= rowirde eiue Gore maetv) 
I am able to do this (lit. I am such a one as to do this). 
oldy re éori tt 18 possible. 
HS 
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(3) dore with the Indicative expresses an actual consequence: 
as, 
GAN’ Eorey evvuvy, Gore wpde wioTag EpEic 
but it (they) is friendly, and so you will speak to faithful 
Sriends. 
(4) The Infinitive with yf, or pz) ob after negatives, expresses 
an Object to be avoided: as, 
’Aporodcxog Eoye pr) Worjoae ravra 
Aristodicus kept them from doing this. 
ovdey édAdeipw TO py ob 
naoay muGécOat ravd adnbeay 
I will omit nothing so as not to learn the whole truth of this 
matter. 
obdév KwrvEe wy ovK aANOEC elvat TovTO 
nothing hinders this from being true. 
Obs.—A Consecutive Clause is often abridged into a Tertiary 
Predicate (used Proleptically) : as, 


rove Adyoug praxporépove ob pykuvodperv 
we will not spin out our words so that they shall be tedious. 


D. CavusaL SENTENCES. 


§ 174. Causal Sentences may be expressed, (1) by the Relative, 
(2) by Causal Particles, (3) by the Participle, (4) by da with a 
Clause. 

(1) The Relative, or Relative Conjunctions, followed by the 
Indicative: as, 

paxapwg el pye wapeore ruXN abremayyedroc 

happy art thou to whom fortune comes self-invited. 
érockreipw O€ vey 

dOovvex’ dry ovyxaréleverat xaxij 

but him I pity, since he is yoked to an evil plague. 

(2) The Causal Particles drt, dedrt, we, ewel, ered because, 
since, now that, yap for, ye with a Relative, take the Indicative 
to express an ascertained Cause; the Historic Conjunctive of a 
Reported Cause in Oratio Obliqua: as, 

vikn 0’, éweinep omer’, Eumédwe pévor 

and may victory, now that it attends us, remain sure. 

Egy Tov Paaréa Alen, eel of wodéptoe dwopuyotev 

he said that the king would come, since the enemy had fled. 


(3) The Participle, either as an Attribute or absolutely: as, 
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Aéyw dé rovd’ Evexa, Bovdopevog ddZat oor Grep Epol (sc. doxet) 
and I speak for this reason, because L[ wish you to think as 
I do. , 


rov xwplov xaderov Svrog of rpinpapyoe ATwKvouV 
because the beach was rugged, the shipmasters shrunk back. 


(4) da with an Oblique Clause, or with Infinitive Attraction : 
as, 
6 Kipoc, dca 16 rove modeploue Eyyue elrat, exhyaye 
Cyrus, because the enemy were near, led on. 


6 Kipoe, da ro ayxivoue elvat, ebreric awexpivero 
Cyrus, because he was sharp-witted, used to answer readily. 


Obs.—A Causal Sentence may be compressed into a Tertiary 
Predicate, either Adjective or Adverb: as, 
7} Kax0g Kak Tahoe 
surely as you are a villain you shall be vilely buried. 


ovxouy bet wpoetvar édrida we Lvyyvwpny dpaprety avOpu- 
mweiwe AijWovrac 

we must not therefore set before them any hope that they 
will obtain consideration for ther fault on the ground 
that they have erred as men are wont to err (i.e. that 
theirs is a venial human error). : 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


§ 175. A Conditional Sentence has the Relative Particle «i or 
its compounds éay, Hv, in its Antecedent (Protasis). The Conse- 
quent (Apodosis) is expressed either by the Indicative with or 
without ay, or by ay with the Historic Conjunctive. 

§ 176. The forms of Conditional Sentences vary according to 
the degree of probability which is expressed by Antecedent and 
Consequent. Hence we have four classes of Conditionals, in 
each of which the regular Form may be varied in the Protasis by 
a Participial or Relative Construction. The following is a general 
view of the possible Forms of Conditionals: 


1. The Antecedent being a fact, the Consequent is a fact: as, 


ei re Exer* if he has anything . 
Exwy Tt didwat or he gives it. 


& éxee whatever he has 


* Any tense of the Indicative may be used in the Protasis; and in the 
Apodosis we may have various forms, as d:d0ln ky, édidou av, d{5ou, 
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2. The Antecedent being probable, the Consequent will follow : 


édy Te Exy if he shall have anything 
Exwy re Wael or he will give it. 
-& dy ixy whatever he may have 


as, 


3. The Antecedent being assumed, the Consequent oe 
follow: as, 


el re Exot if he were to have anything 
Exwy re dedoln ay or he cig 
& Exot whatever he were to have Gre tte 


_4. The Antecedent and Consequent both unlikely or impossible: 


| et re elyev tfhe had had anything ) he would 
(a) < Eywy re éSiéov ay or have been 
& elyev whatever he had giving it. 


el re Eoyey tf he had had anything ) he would 
(b) < éxwy re Edwkev dy or have 
& Eoyev whatever he had given it. 


§ 177. 1. The Conditional of Facr. The Antecedent with the 
Indicative assumes one Fact as certain, and the Consequent infers 
another Fact from it: as, 

et roe Soxet cor, xpijv pev ov a” dpapraveyv 
if you think thus you ought not to have erred. 


This Case is Conditional in Form only, and as there is no real 
Condition the Conditional &v is not introduced. 


2. The Conditional of Prospasitiry. The Antecedent has av 
with the Conjunctive and assumes that something will happen ; 
the Consequent infers what will follow from it: as, 


éav miOn por... ve fic Avoere Bapoc 
if you obey me... you will shake off the weight of woe. 


Here the Conditional &y is in the Protasis, as being uncertain 
though probable; but there is no uncertainty as to the Apodosis, 
therefore we have the Simple Indicative of the Finite Verb. 


3. The Conditional of Pure Assumption. The Antecedent 
assumes a Fact, and if this were granted, the Consequent would 
follow: as, 


pain 0’ &y } Bavovcd y’' ci gwv)y AdBoe 
the dead woman would say ‘ yes’ if she could get a voice. 


Here the Apodosis is uncertain, and therefore has ay. Its 
realisation depends entirely on the assumption of the Protasis, 
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4, The Conditional of Impossisrniry. The Antecedent is now 
out of the question, and is expressed, (a) by the Imperfect for 
Past Time continued, (6) by the Aorist for Past Time. The 
Consequent would follow if the Antecedent had taken place: as, 


(a) el 2é pr’ WO’ det Adyouc 
étiipxec ovx ay Aumnpa KrveEwv 
but if you always addressed me thus with your words, you 
had not been (now) 80 annoying to hear. 


(0) « édéx On owrhpioc ay Eyévero 6 AGyor 
tf it had been spoken, the speech would have been our 
salvation. 


§ 178. In many cases the Moods of the Antecedent and Con- 
sequent may be varied or interchanged, as the sense requires: as, 


ei yap xrevoupev GdXNov avr &dAov, od roe 

mpwrn Bavore av 

if we shall kill one for another (as you a) you then 
would be the first to die. 


rap ear Gédac é ern 
KNtwy béxeoBar, Th vooy a dmnpereiv : 
GXKhy AGBoe ay Kavaxodguory Kako 
if thou wilt receive my words with attentive ear, and minis- 
ter to the plague, thou wouldst (then) obtain succour and 
respite from woes. 


Here we have Protasis 2. followed by Apodosis 3. 
§ 179. In Conditional 3. 4. the oneequent: is often used without 
_ any expressed Antecedent: as, 


pévoup’ av? HOedov O° &v éxrog Oy ruyeiv 
I would remain (if you wish it), but I would fain (if I 
might) have been out of the way. 


§ 180. The Historic Conjunctive may appear in the Antecedent 
without any expressed Consequent: as, 


et poe yévorro POdyyoc év fpayioaw 
would that I had a voice in my arms. 


§ 181. The Antecedent or Consequent of a Conditional may be 
expressed by a Participle, either as a Subject or absolutely : as, 
agarveic ay ovrec ovc Gy bprynDeipev av 
if we were obscure, we should not be celebrated. 
kal xev rovr’ eNom, Arde ye Orddvroc, apéoOue 
and I should wish to gain this, if Zeus gave it me. 
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§ 182. In Oratio Obliqua the Forms of the Conditional undergo 
the | regular changes: as, Aéyw ce et re Exetg diddvat, dEye oe iy 
rt éxnc Swoeyv; or with the Participle: as, oldd oe et re Evxec 
dévra dy. 


CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 183. Concessions are generally expressed, (1) by one of the 
Forms of the Conditional Sentence, ei xal, Kat el although, (2) often 
by xairep with the Participle, xaé roc and yet, xat ravra and nae 
with the Finite Verb or Participle: as, 

(1) e cat pe Brérece dpoveic & Suwe 

even though thou hast not sight, thou still hast sense. 
(2) mov yuvaiti, calrep ob orépywr, Swe 
yet yield to women, though thou lovest them not. 
kal ravra, rpeic aduxiac mpakavrec, Guwe paré hdc wapa- 
; vopjoar 
and yet, after having committed three acts of injustice, you 
still say that we have broken the law. 


LIMITATIVE SENTENCES, 


§ 184. Limitative Sentences are of various forms, as in the 
following examples : 
hy ovd€ aduvarog we Aaxedatpdrtog eimrety 
he was not at all incapable of speaking for a Lacedemonian. 
aXOANH éoriy hiv ro Kara rovroy elvat 
we have leisure as far as he is concerned. 
kaNéc re k-yabdc Soov pn bBworhe éorcv 
he is a perfect gentleman except that he is wild. 
et rec kai GdAog edbdaipwy éori 
he is as happy as any man. 


ON SOME PARTICLES. 


I. On THE CONDITIONAL PARTICLE &v. 


§ 185. &» (in Homer xe) added to a Verb states a Condition 
either expressed or implied. 

1. It is used with the Historic Tenses of the Indicative Mood : 
as, érolovy av rauvra, éroinea ay ravra I would have been doing, I 
would have done, these things. (See Conditional, § 176. 4.) 


2. With the Historic Tenses of the Conjunctive Mood: as, 
wowinv av ravra, rojoayn av ratra I would do these things, 
I would have done these things. (See Conditional, § 176. 3.) 
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Obs.—av may often be omitted in certain phrases: as, éxpijv, 
Edet, pooner, eixog v. Compare the well-known line— 


welOoe Gy, et reiBor, axreBoln¢ 3 tows 
you would obey, if you would, but perhaps you would 
disobey. 


In all these cases, the Conditional idea is either inherent in the 
word, or, as in this line, can be easily supplied. 


§ 186. 3. The Infinitive and Participle are used with dy as 
Oblique Conditionals: as, 


otovra dvapayécacba dv Evppaxove mpooraBdvrec 

they think that they would have fought again if they had 
got new allies. 

of pgdlwe amoxrivyuvres Kat dvaBwoxdpevol y’ ar, ei olod re 
joay 

those who lightly put one to death, yes, and would call one 
to life again, if they were able. 


§ 187. 4. dy following or compounded with Relatives and Rela- 
tive Particles, dc, dre, ei, éwel, éwetdn, always takes the Primary 
Conjunctive: as, 


way 6 re dy pédAne every mpdrepoy Emcoxdret TH yropy 
everything that you are about to say, first examine in your 
mind. 


188. &» is often used with the Imperfect Indicative, in nar- 
tative, to show that the action 1s often repeated : as, 
raur ay é&éprwy radac 
éunxavopny’ elra rip dy ob rapiiy 
these things I would creep out and provide; and then fire 
would not be at hand. 


§ 189. &» is generally placed with the most emphatic word in 
the sentence, and if stress is laid on more than one word it is 
often repeated: as, | 

agavetc Gy dvreg obk dv tuvnOeipev av 
if we were obscure, we should not be celebrated. 


§ 190. By a singular ellipse, dy may sometimes stand alone to 
suggest a clause: as, | 


ei On Te copwrepoe painy elvat, Tour ay 
if then I could claim to be wiser than usual in anything, I 
should tn this. 
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II. On od AND pi.* 


§ 191. The Negative Particles are ov and ph. ov negatives a 
fact: as, obk éore Tavra this is not so. ph negatives a supposi- 
tion: as, éay pay ravra yévyrat if these things shall not prove so ; 
or a command: as, p) rabra dpaone do not do this. Hence it fol- 
lows that generally— | 


(1) »f is used in the Protasis of Conditionals, of in the 
podosis: as, 

ei py ov y’ WAGES obK Gy ikdpny syw 

yes, tf you had not come I had not come. 

(2) pi is found in Oblique Petitions, Prohibitions, and in most 
of the Adverbial Sentences, The ane instances contrast ov 
and pf: | 
. ov éywv because he does not say. 

- ph AEywv tf he does not say. 
. b¢ ov AEyet he who does not say. 
. Oc py Neyer, 6 pn Aéywr whoever does not say. 
. dkovra o &kwy dvodvrote Xarcevpace 
mpooragaadevow Tgo émavOpwm mayy 
iv’ ovTe gwriy obrE Tou popgdiy Bporov 
oper 
where you shall not see (i.e. the thing is certain and present). 
b. xpiw rdo’ Eyxog robpdr, ExOtoroy Bedor 
yalag dpvéac EvOa ph rec erat 
in some place where no one (perhaps) shall see it (i.e. the 
thing is uncertain and future). 

Obs.— pn prohibitive is used with the Present Imperative or 

Aorist Conjunctive : 
Imperative: as, pu) cAérre steal not at all. 
Conjunctive: as, pa) xAéWye rovro thou shalt not steal this. 

The Present is generally used in the Imperative; in the Con- 
junctive, the Aorist. 

§ 192. Questions are asked simply by 7%, 7) yap, apa né, od, ap’ 
ou nonne, phy dpa Hn, pov num: as, 

dp’ oi gory doOerqc; ts he not ill? Answer, yes. 

dpa ph gor aoBevnc; he is not ill, is he? Answer, no. 
Obs.—Sometimes pf is added to od in Negative Questions: as, 

ov aty’ dvéber, unde deriav apete ; 

will you not keep silent, and do not show cowardice. 


Ronse oe 


* ‘ob negat, wh vetat. od negat rem, wh conceptionem quoque vei.’— 
Hermann. 
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§ 193. The Interrogation with pf and py ob follows Verbs of 
fearing, deliberating, and the like: as, 
(a) oPovpac pr apgorépwv jpapricapev 
I fear that we have missed both. 
Obs.— 1) Gpporépwv uaprixapey; a8 a simple Question, would 


mean we have not missed both, have we? The addition of goBovpac 
practically annuls the Negative. 


(6) PoPodpac pi) obx ayporépwr ruywper 
I fear we may not gain both. 


Obs.—The Verb is sometimes omitted: as, 


&NAG py ode f dedaxrov i dperh 
but (it is to be feared) that virtue is not a ‘thing that can be 
taught. 


§ 194. After Verbs meaning to prohibit, deny, doubt, cease, we 
have the Infinitive alone or with pf and ro pi: as, 


one; i} Karapvei pr Sedpaxévac rade ; 
dost thou confess? or dost thou deny having done this ? 


kal onpi dpadoat, xovk amapvovpat TO MA 


I both confess that, I did it, and I do not deny tt. 


§ 195. If a Negative precedes, we have j7) ov, ro pa ob used 
_ strictly to explain what precedes (epexegetically): as, 


duodXynroc yap ay 
einy rovavoe pi) ob Karotkreipwr. Edpay 
for otherwise I should be hard to move, in not pitying such 
a supplication as yours. 


helmet per ov & mpdcOer goepev ro ui ob 

Baptoroy’ elvat 

not even what we knew before at all falls short, so as not to 
be most deplorable. 


§ 196. od pf is used: 
a. With the Second Person of the Future Indicative, as a P1o- 
hibition : as, 
ov pr} duoperife Ever pirate ; 
thou wilt not be unkind -to thy friends, wilt thou? (i.e. be 
not unkind), 
6. With the other Persons of the Future or with the Subjunc- 
tive it is a strong Negative: as, 
od cor py peOe oma wore 
| [will never follow thee. 
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kal revd axovoac ov re pr) ANPOG ddrAp 
and now that I have heard this there is no fear that I shail 
be caught by stratagem. 
Here a word signifying ‘I fear’ may be supplied; and sometimes 
we have ov céog pn fully expressed: as, - 
ovxt déo¢ ph oe dirhon 
there 1s no fear he will kiss you. 


§ 197. III. Consuncrions, ADVERBS, AND OTHER WORDS USED 
IDIOMATICALLY. 
del successively, from time to time— 
rac det wAnpoupévac vaic élémeprov 
they kept sending out the ships that were one wie another 
being manned. 
Compare 6 dei Baciedg each successive king, the king for the 
time being. 


a\\a bui— 


GAN’ addvarov nay, but tt is impossible. 
ara Bobdopa well, I am willitg. 


aA\Xa yap 
ardG 3 f but then. 


GAG phy or pévroe but surely. 


a but still, 


ov pny adAa not but that 


dAdo re 3; what can it be else? ts it not so? nonne? 

GAdwe re cal especially = in other respects and also. So also, rd 
re di\Na . .. Kai, 

dua... kai—dpua Erog cal Epyov no sooner said than done. 

dpa as it seems, after all—ovdev jy apa it was then nothing at all. 

&re as—used in Causal Sentences with the Participle. 

avrixa for example—airixa vikn wérerat rrepuyouv ypuaaty, Kai vq 
At’ "Epwe ye for example Victory flutters on golden pinions, 
yes, by Jove, and Eros too. 

yap for—el yap would that! i yap; how so? wéc yap ov; cer- 
tainly, ob yap adda and yet, rl yap; how so? to be sure. 

ve yes, at least—ei ye at least if, yobr (ye ovv) at all events, 7 
phy, ye on surely. 

dé and, but—xai"EAAnvac dé Ereue and he sent Greeks too. 

67 now—used to strengthen other words: as, caA\toroc Of by far 
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the fairest, cat dn just now, (di = Hin) cat dn ‘ri dicoaic Fv 
orparnyiow widae and now he was at the gates of the two 
generals, xat é) reOvaor (putting a supposed case) well now 
they are dead, Siwov of course, &4 rig some one or other, di or 
670ev forsooth, as he pretended, as he said. 

elra afterwards, and then!—elra ovx aicyivesOe; and after all 
are you not ashamed ? 


4 truly—i phy verily and indeed, used at the beginning of oaths, 
ipac Seqoe: dpdoa 4 pny mopevoccbac we dia gidlac dowwe you 
will have to swear that verily you will march without hurting us, 
as through a friendly country, } yap = nonne: as, 4} yup rovro 
péyvorov; this is the chief, is it not?  wov I suppose; also, 
wou dpa, # wou Oy surely then. 

kaimep even though—with the Participle in Concessive Clauses 


(§ 183). 
cairoe and yet-—with the Finite Verb. 
pévroe however—pév ye at all events, per Of certainly. 


per ovy not so, but; nay rather—always to correct some previous 
statement, like Lat. mmo: as, 


A. ide ov defdove ride Onpépg pavetec. 
O. avopac per ody “EAXAnat maou évdixove. 
us you will show mere cowards on this day. Not 80, 
but righteous before all the Greeks, 
pihrovye Oy and ph ri ye Oh far less: as, obk Eveore ELararay rove 
arOpwroug prj ri ye by tovg Beove we may not deceive men, far 
less then the gods. Lat. nedum. 


Swe, Orwe raxiora quam celerrimé as quickly as possible, oby 
drwe not only so, followed by adda kai but also, ide yH ovy 
Srwe Tia Kapwov iveyKkey NAG kal ro owp ewéderev not only 
did the earth bear no fruit, but also the water failed. Compare, 
Assentatio non modo amico sed ne libero quidem digna est 
flattery is unworthy not merely of a friend but even of a gentleman. 
Notice the phrases ok E68’ Grwe, od E00’ Erwe od certainly not, 
certainly. 

Sri— ody Gre, py Gre not but that, although, oby Gre railer although 
he is joking. obvy dre and py dre are also used as oby Swe not 
to say that: as, oby Gri povog 6 Kpirwy év havyig hv, dda Kar 
of pido abrov not only Crito was silent but also his friends. Gre 
py except: as, ovdéy dre pn Epyarnc évee you will be nothing 
but a labourer. 

ov not—ob yap adda for certainly, povor ob, dcov ob ail but: as, 
6 pé\Awy kal Scoyv ob mapwy wodeuog the coming and all but 
present war. : 
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ovv therefore—odxody therefore, ovxovy not therefore (Interrog. 
= nonne 2), ée ody, we ovv as soon as ever. 


wep. See xatrep. 


wAnv but at all events—adnv ore except that, rAnyv dvov save only 
that. 


mpiv. See Temporal Sentences (§ 167). 


rot surely—used with several other Conjunctions: «alrot, pévrot, 
rovyap, Toydprot, rovyapuvy and yet, therefore, however. 
wo as—we adAnBoc truly. 
we épot doxety or we épol to my thinking. 
wpaiog Hy we elvac Aiyurrioy beautiful for an Egyptian. 
we to. See eic (§ 119, Obs. 2). 
Sc thus = otrwe (Poet.). In prose it is used in the com< 
bination kai d¢ thus too, obdé dg not even so. 


§ 198. IDIOMS OF CERTAIN VERBS. 


det——rrodXov Cet or obliquely wodAov ye Ceiv far from it, woddov 
déw rovro Neyer I am far from saying so. 
elvar—éxoy elvac willingly, obx av, éxdv elvat, EOouse I will not 
come, if I can help it (only in negative sentences). 
To viv elvac at present. 
gory Ore or éviore sometimes. 
elovy of sunt qui, some people. 


éyw is used with Adverbs followed by a Genitive: as, dreipwe 
Exel Tw@Y mpayparwy he is inexperienced in affairs; with Par- 
ticiples: as, rove maidac éxBadovo’ Exerc thou hast cast out the 
children and keepest them out; after Finite Verb: as, ré xuzx- 
ralerg Exwy ; why do you keep poking about ? 
Aarbavw followed by a Participle has the force of unconsciously, 
secretly : as, 
EXabov ude gvydvrec they escaped us secretly. 
tpépwy Excdvay AEANOa I have unconsciously nourished a 
viper. 
perr\9w—rl 8 ob pédden, ri 6” odw EuedXe, Used in conversation in 
the sense of and why not? (i.e. and why is it not to be so?) 
The Imperfect has a peculiar sense: craveiv Eye\Aov warépa 
rov euov I was destined to kill my own father. 


épe(Aw—used in Wishes, with ei, ete we, or alone: as, 
el yap &pedov Baveivy O would that I had died. 


un wor Wpedoy AeTetv riYv XTKipoy would that I had never 
left Scyrus. | 


- 
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movsr—Participle used Adverbially: as, free Kadeg mousy you 
do well to come. 


ruyxavw, patenae See on the Participle, § 157. 


p0avw—oix dv g0dvore Aéywy (you cannot be too quick - in 
saying =) say on the spot, the sooner the better. Obs.—The 
Answer to the Question, vic av @0drar¢; would be ov« ay 
g0arouu, which therefore has come to mean J will, I will not 
fail. Hence we have, obk ay gbavor azoOvicxwy he cannot 
fail to die. 
xaipw is used in some common phrases: as, Kaipe hail, wohdcd 
ae xaipew Kedevw I bid you a long farewell. So, && xaipev 
Tov Anpovrra rovroy let alone this vain talker. Xaipwy = with 
impunity : ay 
GAN’ ov re yaipwr dig ye mnpovac éperc ; 
but not with impunity shalt thou twice revile me. 
So, x\alwy to one’s sorrow: 
ov mpoc xapev pev odx Epeic, kdaiwy O° épeic 
thou wilt not say this to oblige me, but thou shalt say it to 
thy cost. 


APPENDIX, 


I. GENERAL VIEW OF DIALECTS. 


DORIC. 


The Doric Dialect was spoken in the Peloponnese, in Sicily, and 
in Magna Grecia. It is used by Pindar, Theocritus, and others, 
The chief peculiarities are as follows: 


é a8 ya = yé 

n 9, GAtoc = Hprtog 
aisputfor{o  ,, ekara = éixoat 

ov 5y aixpara = = aixunrod 


@ yy Tparog = mpiirog 

€ ” & =oyy_ rowres trhrrev = erg ~ey 

gU gy ov gg rbmwrev = trirrov 

n ” 6 yy Kijfvog = xéivoc, AaBiy = AaBeiy 
7) ” ¢ 9 golry¢ = PoiTac, porriyy == gorray 
o 9 ov = y_- Geog = Oeovg 
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w is putfor ov a8 Adyw = Aoyou, Adywe = Adyoug 


wv 5 av 4, wrat = addAak 
a {yy a 4, rysaig = rede, rinparg = rinpag 
OL _15y ov 4, Baddotoa = BaddAovea 
ov yy 0 yy Avoodpev = Adoopev 
K ” T yy) WoKa = wore, rijvog = ceivoc 
y 45 A —s'4y,-« HVOov = 7AOoy, givrarog = girrarog 
o ” 6 yy ode = Oed¢ 
g ” oe 5 Kaditag = cabicac 
r ” C yy ri =o OF ob, rede = od¢ 
vr {yy © yy: ptréovre = préovcs 
a ” gs lila oupltw 
” Be 0G ee 
Y » Bs y-_ -YAéfapow = PrEpapoy 
p ” A sy, Habpog = gaiAog 
& 4, ev yg: TUTTOpEC = TUTTopey 
gy yy noav ,, Erupdev = brigOnoay 


In Crasis: xyyd = xayo, civ = cay, erera = cai Ewera, 


ZEOLIC. 


The Molic Dialect was first spoken in Boootia. Thence it was 
carried to the A¢olian colonies of Asia Minor, as Lesbos. - It is found 
in Alcseus and Sappho. Its chief changes are— 

e for a a8 ¢gaervoc for gasiwde 
EG yy HS yy Gupec dupes yy typeic dpsic 


Vi 55 0 yy Ovupa 9) «Ovopa 
© 5 @ yg, orporog 99 oTparog 
ALC yy ay 9 yédanc ” yeday 
Og 5, ody 5, typo »  vpody 
T » yy Owrara 9» Oppara 
By BP BedrAw n BEAw 
7 9 GP 9 apm  Gppi 


They softened the aspirate ‘: as, jpyépa for rjpépa; or replaced it by 
a 6 or digamma: as, Bpddoy for pédov. 


IONIC, 


Tonic was originally the Dialect of Attica, and ‘afterwards of the 
Tonian colonies of Asia Minor. The chief writers in Ionic are, Homer, 
Hesiod, Apollonius, and Herodotus. The so-called Anacreontic odes 
are Ionic. Its chief usages are— 

1. To avoid contraction: thus, vdéoc = voc, wdic = mai, craviw = 
KTEVi, PiAéw = HAG, Tbwreat = rdnTyY, Képsos = Képwe, deOAog = AOAoc. 

2. Adding vowels: as, ddedgedc = adeAgdc, dvdptwry = avipwy, rov- 
réov = rovrou, abriwy = abrwv. 

3. Lengthening short vowels, and adding vowels: as, pynpynioy = 
pynpeior, pnidiog = pddtoc, Qwvpa = Oainpu, twurdy = éavrov, vovoog = 
vdoog, teivoc = Eivoc, Bavirijug = Bacrrioc, wy = ody, vnc = vad. 
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4, Omitting aspirates: as, adric = adOic, Eropav = ig¢opay. 
5. Dropping letters: as, siBw = dAsiBw, ala = yaia, oixdicg = touwe, 
dprn = éoprh, amddekic = arrddatkec. 
6. Changing letters : 
a isput for « a8 raprw = rénvw 


a 597 459 pEsapBpin = peonpBpia 

n 9 a yy ehapoOny = bAngOny 

é ” GQ 5) TéooEpEeC = TéooapEC, KEpeog = KEpaog 

t ” & 5 torin = toria 

PR = — 

o ” W 5, Con = lwn 

k ” X 5) Séxopat = séyopar 

€v ” EO y, mwAEvvEec = mAréovEC 

w 45 On 5, EBwoa = iBonoa, évvevoxa = ivyevdnna 


7. In the Verbs the chief peculiarities are as follows: dpiopey = 
dpmper, érervgea = trerdgey, reTrAnue = Kwo, rUTTEcKov = EruTroy, Exyot 
= ixy, BadAtuevy = BadrAipevat = Badr, 


EPIC. 


The most remarkable Rene of the Poetic Dialect, distinct 
from the Ionic, are the following: 

¢ for 7 in the Conjunctive Mood: as, Ociere = Oijre, xtyeiv = ciyw. 

o for w in the Conjunctive Mood: as, Yecoper = Oosper, 

v for o in composition: as, drampiotoc, addAvorc. 

« is inserted before « if a long syllable follows: as, éépon, deixoot, 

e is inserted before n: as, &xa = yea. 

Reduplication is used in the Second Aorist: as, ceyddovro, AéA\a- 
Oéoda. 

Letters are inserted: a8, ¢davOey = igpavGnoay, rorunrncg = woXirne, 
mroAtc = Torte. 

Letters are dropped: a8, oreporn = aorepomh, idvia = eidvia, eidn- 
AovOuev = EAnrALOaper. 
_ Letters are transposed: as, @dpcocg = Opacoc, xpadin = xapsia, Bap- 
Siarog = Boddiorng, araprog = arparog. 

Consonants are doubled: as, gupalor, Epptovy aupopog, radéocag, 
docoy, péicoog, UNTwe, EdducEY, TTL, KAN MECE = KaTéTTEGE, 


II. TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL CRASES. 


o +a =a As 6 avi = avnp 

o +v = ov y Td tiwp = Ootdwp 
o + av= av ,, 7d aire = rairéy* 
o +a =¢@ , 1rd airoy = rgrov. 
ye +a =a yg ry avopl = ravdpi 
gte =o y ry lune = répp 
eto Sw yy wixlp = THXAY 


* The neuter compounds rabréy, rowotrov and rocotroy are preferable to 
the forms without ». 
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w + o = w as tyw olda = tiygda 
o +a =a ,, pévro dy = pevray 
o + & = ov ,, of épol. = ovpoi 
ov--a =a ,y Tovdvdpdg = ravipd¢ 
ov -+& = ov , ov tor = €uvoriy 
ov + 0 = ov ,, rov dvoparog = robryéparog 
ou +n = 4, Tov nperipov = Onperépov 
ov + ov = ov ,, rov olpavot = robpavov 
ytn=1 5 THM PE == Ohpnipg 
y +a =a ,, Ty apery = -rapery 
a +a =a ,, ra adda =. rd\Aa 
a-+a =a yy «ai ay <= kay 
a++eée =a ,, Kai fore = xdore 
at+y =0 y, Kaih = yh 
a-+o =w ,, kaiod = yw 
at + ov = ov ,, wai ov = cov 
a + av = av ,, cai avrd = «caird 
a-f-e =e ,, wai ed = Kt 


III. ACCENTUATION.* 


i. GENERAL RULES, 


1. There are three accents: acute, as AdBw; grave, as AaBwr; 
circumflex, as Aaeir. 


Words acuted on the last syllable are 
Words acuted on the last butone . . . 
Words acuted on the last but two . . . . Proparoxytone. 
Words circumflexed on the last syllable . . Perispomen. 

- Words circumflexed on the last but one . . Properispomen. 


The acute may be placed on any of the last three syllables. 

The circumflex on the ult. or penult., and only on long vowels or 
diphthongs ; if on the penult. the ult. must be short, as vijcoc, vqcou, 
not vijcov. 

The grave on the ult. only; and if a stop follows, it becomes acute. 

—a: and ~o: final are short, except in Adverbs and the Optative. 

8. Diacritical marks (viz. accents, breathing, and disresis) are 
placed on the second vowel of a proper diphthong, as aiAcuog, edipoc, 
aidwog, nt, ernide. 

4, Ten monosyllables (called Atonics or Procittics) have no accents, 
but form practically part of the next word : 4, 2), ol, ai, the; &v, é¢ or sic, 
kx or €&; ef, wc, ov.—lIf after their case, or ending a sentence, they are 
accented, as Gedy :&, éyw péy od. 

5. In words of more than one syllable, if the ultima ts naturally long, 
the penultima ts accented, as Acywy, vncovg, avOpwrovg. 


called Oxytone. 
- Paroxytone. 


* For fuller particulars see Dr. Collis’s Praxis Greca, Part IIT., Accen- 
tuation (Longmans); or Chandler’s Elements of Greek Accentuation (Oxford 
University Press). 
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6. If the ultima ts short, the accent goes back three syllables, or as 
near three syllables from the end as possible; as, dvOpwaog, mAtiré 

=mhéere), ht vijooc, Adyoc, addAak. 

7. In some Attic words, as wéAewc, rodeur, dvwyswy, Mevidewc, and 
compounds of yiAwc, owe, Kipac, aS giAdyeAwc, Bovxtpweo, dvaepwe, the 
two final syllables are counted as one. 

8. In contracted syllables, if the first of two syllables is acute before 
contraction, the contracted syllable is circumflexed : as, rysdwy = ripor, 
Tipdovea = tiysdoa. Otherwise there is no circumflex: as, ripadvrwy = 
TiIMWYTwY, TiLat = Tifa. 


li, ParticuLaR RULES, 
9. SUBSTANTIVES and ADJECTIVES. 


The accent stays.on the same syllable as the Nominative singular; 
except 

a. The Genitive Plural of the 1st Decl. is always Perispomen: as, 
povowr, ray (=awy, according to Rule 8). 

b. Parisyllable Oxytones will be Perispomen in Gen. and Dat. of all 
numbers: as, ddvi', riuwy, epiraic from ddd¢, ryuh, eptring. 

ce. Monosyllabic Nouns of 3. Decl. accent the ult. of the Gen. and 
Dat. with an acute, if short ; with circumflex, tf long; the rest regularly ; 
28, pI, pnvoc, uNvl, pyvoir, unver, pyais but pijva, piracy pve. 

d. The Syncopated cases of rarino, pyrno, dvnp, Ovyarnp, accent the 
syllable after the root, with an acute, if short; with a circumflex, if 
long, the rest regularly: as, zarpéc, warpi, marpdot, dvdpwy, avdpact. 
So also youvdc, dovpos. ' 

e. yuvh is accented according to c., just as if a monosyllable —vaiz : 
yuraiKdc, wi, yuvaira, yuvandy, ati; 80 also riwy, cuvdc, Kiva. 

fi The Vocative in the following words is drawn back, irrespéctive 
of the accent of the Nom.: adrep, pijrep, yovat, dvep, Giyarep, adedge, 
déorora, awrép. | 

Obs.—These Genitives Plural follow General Rule 5: d¢éwr, dudwr, 
Qowy, raidwy, ravrwy, Tpwwy, dwrwy, wrwr, 

g. Imparisyllabie Oxytones of more than one syllable, accent the in- 
creasing vowel, with an acute, tf short; with a circumftex, tf long 
(unless Rule 5 interferes): as, Aaprde, ddoc; xEpwr, wroc, wvEc; 
but Aaprddwy, yetwdrver. 

h. Vocatives Sing. in -ev and —o are circumflexed : as, Aidwvei, aidct. 

&, ele, pic, tv, oddeic, pndsic, —depia, -dév, follow Rule 9. ec. 

10. PRONOUNS: 


a. The Personal Pronouns, except odro¢ and txcivoc, are Oxytone, 
and their monosyllabic forms are generally enclitic. 
B. The entire Plural of iycic, dueic and (where possible) ogeic is 
circumflexed. 
y. rec indefinite is enclitic: rig interrogative acutes the i through- 
out. 
I 
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11, Preposrrrons (except év, éc, ix) are Oxytone before their case; 
many, after their case, are Paroxytone: as, mapa Dewy, Oesv rapa. 


12, ADVERBS keep the accent of their Primitives as far as possible: 
Q8, kaxdc, raxiig;. Osdc, Oed0ev 3 addoc, a\AOVer. 


18, The VERB is regular: but, 


a. The Attic and Liquid Futures are circumflexed: voped —otpev 
ayyereiror. 

b, Infinttive 1. Aor. Act., Perf. Pass., and all in -va: accent the 
penult. with an acute, tf short, with a circumflex, if long: as, 
vopioat, prjoat, A\eAvaGat, regurjoGal, iordvat, Sedweévat, orivat. 

c. Infinitive 2. Aor. Act. is circumflexed, Middle, Paroxytone: 
88, Tureiv, ruTécOat, The 2. Aor. Imperat. Middle is Peri- 
spomen, ru7ov. 

d. 1, and 2. Aor. Subj. passive are circumflexed, AvOd, AvOijre, 
TAAKHTOY. 

e. The Oxytone Imperatives simi, edpé, 2X6, and (in Attic) A\aBi 
and idé are exceptional. 

f. The following Participles are Oxytone: 2, Aor. Act.; all in 
—w¢ and -ic; Pres, and 2. Aor. Act. of Verbs in pe: as, 
wOwy, werorOwy, wrexOeic, oxapeilc, tarde, dovc; and they ac- 
cent the increasing syllable with an acute wv short ; with a 
circumflex, if long: a8 dWévroc, didovea. Rule 9. ¢. does not 
apply to participles, which follow Rule 9. g.: @eic, Oivro¢g (not 
Oevroc), Beioa. 

g. The Perfect Participle Passive is Paroxytone throughout, AeAv- 
pévoc, évn, évor, tvot, éivat, éva; 80 also Verbals in —-riog, 
yparréog, Téd, Téov, ypamréot, Téai, Téa. 

_h, The Present Indic. of cipi and gnpi (except ed and gnc) are 
Oxytone, and, where possible, Enclitic. 

t. The Conjunctive of verbs in —4:, being virtual contractions, are 
circumflexed : iord, iordpev, ddre; cf. cidd, eidqjre, &c., from 
olda. 


14. Enctrrres are treated as virtually forming one word with the 
preceding. 

a, The grave accent of the former word, if there be one, becomes 
acute: a3, Op ric, ob pnpt, Ev cot. 

6. In some cases they form actually one word, as domep, Sore, otuor, 
BiWOTE, WYTWWWY. 


c. If the accent of the first word be more than three placea back 
from the end of the Enclitic, a second accent is required: 28, dvOpwade¢ 
rie, o@pa re (= adopa tt). 

d. In dvOpwrov rivdc, gidrog toriv, the Enclitic keeps its own accent, 


as it would be impossible to accent two consecutive syllables (like 
avOpwrov rivoc, piddg éorty). 
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e. The Enclitics are— 
1. xn, rot, wov, Tw, Twc, wOOEY, wore, ric, indefinite. 
2. ye, TE, KE, vUI', TEP, ToL, 
8. The oblique Cases Sing. of Personal Pronouns: as, pot, cov, 
ol, and o¢e, piv, ver. 
A. gnyi and cipi Indic. Present (except ¢ijc, «7), unless they are 
emphatic. 


f. If several Enclitics come together, each throws its accent on the 
preceding: as, ef ric yé ri pot gnoi crore. 

g- At the beginning of a sentence, they must keep their natural 
accent, as Sypi éyw rovro, sici Oeoi, coi piv od. 

h. fort is Paroxytone at the beginning of a sentence and when 
followed by an Infinitive: as, fcrw otrwe, gory ideiv (= i¥eori), and 
also after dAX’, ef, ode, pij, wy, al, piv, Ort, mov and rovr’, and in the 
question ri & gor ; 

15. i hi indeclinable, or monosyllabic or enclitic, lose their 
accent, when elided; declinable Oxytones acute their penult.: as ada’ 
aye, yO Sc,  TOAAG poxOety wdAN’ Exwv iv Swpaow, 

16, The following Rules will be useful for determining the accent 
of the Nominative Cases of Nouns and of other words: 


a. Oxytones are— 

Verbal Substantives in pin, poc, THpy THC, Tpic, Tpd¢: A8, TouNTHe, 
OFLO MOC. 

Substantives in ev¢: as, trredc, Baorktde. 
deuce ves In rdg, dg, pOC, poe, Ho, UG: a8, PyropiKdc, PoBEpdc, ebpevijc, 
mou. 

b. Paroxytones are— 

Substantives in —ia, Verbals in -réoc: as, doxipacia, Auriog. 

Diminutives (of three syllables) in —iov and in ictog, idoc, dAog: a8, 
veavioxog, maior. 

Adverbs in —dxic, ica, inv: a8, adrixa, Noyddnr, wodAdKtC. 


IV. WORDS VARYING ACCORDING TO THEIR 


ACCENTUATION,* 

dyd¢ leader ayog curse aunrog harvest dpnrog fruits, n- 
aywy leading aywy contest time gathered harvest 
GOpoog notseless cOpdogincrowds ava Vocat. of dvd Prepos, 
alvog a tale aivog violent avat 
axptc the top axpic @ locust dpa therefore dpa Interrog. 
adnléc true adnOec; indeed? apa prayer apg to a curse 
iirte enough adic brine dpaiog accursed dpa thin, weak 
a\Aa Neut. Plur, adA\a but abrAnrng a flute- abdgnrng a farm 

of ddXo¢ player servant 


* This Table is extracted from the copious list in Jelf’s Greek Grammor 
12- 
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Bato» shortly 


Basitna queen Baorksia kingdom 


Barog thorn 
Biog life 

Bioug hives 
Bporog mortal 


yavroc merchant yavdéc milkpail 


vessel 
cHpog people 


ia Zeus (Acc.) dia divine cua Prep. 
Atég Gen. of Zeve 


Aiog divine 
Séxog 6 opinion 
eldoc Subst. 


elxewy Part. of cixw 


cut Tam 
ciroy speak 
tlc one 

ig thou art 


éxarov a hun- 


dred 


iXede kitchen table 


év one 


éve (= iveori) tt 


18 in 
ivécg of one 


EEaiperi¢ to be 


rejected 
éari 28 
Eroc year 
EyOpa enmity 


the, ij which, 


y by which 
nos and 
youyy quietly 
irrwy mferior 
Gia spectacle 
Gippn warmth 
@6r\0¢ dome 
Oupog mind 
tn wood 


iSov béhold 
tov violet 
irrwyr stable 


io O, ig Dat. 


from id¢ 


Kaxn misfortune 


eadwe cable 
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Baiov a bough 


Barég passable 
dg bow 


Brod; having lived 
clotted 


Bporog 
blood 


Snpoc fat 


doxdéc, n, beam 


eid oc Neut. Part. 


of eidwe 
eixwy tmage 
elu I shall go 
elrov I spoke 
cic having sent 
tic to 


écaroy far-dart- 


ing 
EXeog pity 
iy an 
dvi in 


évoc ald 


iaipsrog picked 


out 
tore exists 


novxn quiet 


yrréy worsting 


Gea goddess 
Geppn warm 
Oor\dge mud 
Bvpoc thyme 


iy he may have 


seen 


idod see (Imper.) 


cav==kai ivand in edy=eai iar and tf 


xeivoc that 
wip, ro heart 


wed empty 
Kip, 1 fe ate 


ciwy pillar Kuoy gong 

kpitrog strength «parody of @ head 

kpivwy judging xpwor a lly bed 

Gn pretext ray handle 

Adoc @ stune Aadc a 

Nérag (ro) rock erage (1) lempet 

Aeven a poplar  deveh white 

patie tree-frog pavric prophet. 

pov an abode péovn Fem. Adj. 
alone 

piproctenthousand pupion very many 

ved fallow land viocg new 

vépoc @ law vopoc pasture 

Léivwy of guests = Serwv guest-cham- 
ber 

oie these olde he knows 

olxot houses otcoe at home 


oiog of a sheep 


ob not, ov no 


ovxovy therefore 


obv therefore 


wapa = maptore 


tt 18 present 


olog such as, vlog 
alone 


ot when 
obxouy therefore 
ot 


” 
oy (= oil tv) those 


7 
rapa by 


mtifw I persuade malo persuasim 
19; by what way? zy by some way 


riwy fat 
wére; t0hen? 


Toiwy & 8uw 


TlvOwr, 4 Pytho 
pod @ pomegra-~ 


nate 
ciya be silent 
oxagn pit 
oraprn rope 
ouv with 
gidnrne lover 
gopog tribute 


idv going or arrow duc (+6) light 


trmwy of horses 
tw I may go 


caxn bad 
Karwe well 


Xpewy 
the gods 


Wixn cold 


wpog a shoulder 


w Oh! 


ecree of 


euwy having drunk 
more sometime 
ap.wv saw fish 
TliO0w», 6 the Dra- 


gon 
poia @ horse-pond 


oiya silently 
oxdgn boat 
oraprn sown 
cvy a 80w 
gidnrne thre 
popdc fruitful 
pwc (6) man 
xpiwy of debts 


Yuyn soul 
wdc cruel 


w O (Voc.) 
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Works by the same Author. 


ORIGINES ROMAN: 


Tales of early Rome, selected from the First Five Books 


of Livy, with English Notes for the use of Schools. 


Edition, revised 


‘ ‘Mr, Parnry’s Origines Romane is 
one of the best books for a young 
Latin scholar that we have ever 
met with. It is a well-chosen se- 
lection of the most romantic stories 
of old Roman history, taken from 


REGES ET HEROES : 


Second 


Sehapeeenaeass Crown 8vo. price 4s. 


Livy, and illustrated with notes 
which afford no more help than a 
young boy ought to have. These 
stories are the gems of Roman 
legendary history.” Joun Butt. 


Or, Kings and Heroes of Greece and the East; a Selection 


of Tales from Herodotus, with English Notes for the use of 


Schools. 


‘Mer. Parry has produced a very 
good and useful school-book, and 
we owe him our thanks for the line 
of thought into which his selections 
from Livy have led us.’ 

SaTurDaY Review. 

‘ These books are offered as Read- 
ers intermediate between the De- 
lectus and the classical authors 
themselves ; and their peculiar claim 
is, that they combine immediate 
interest with permanent use.’ 

Muszvum. 

‘In the curriculum of all public 
schools it is neither desirable nor 
possible to include the whole of 
many authors, who must neverthe- 
less be read more or less extensively. 
Hence the value and necessity of 
judicious selections from their works, 


Fourth Edition... 


ere Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


of such portions as may be separated 
from the context without injury to 
their sense, and which may serve as 
good models of style and expression. 
Mr. Parry's selection of Tales from 
Livy is made with the care and 
Judgment which we should expect 
from the position which he occupies, 
and are taken from that early part 
of Roman history which cannot fail 
to interest boys, on account of its 
romantic and warlike character. 
The English notes are not numerous, 
but are of a superior order, not wast- 
ing words upon trifles, but addressed 
to points of real difficulty, and cal- 
culated to induce attention and 
thoughtfulness.’ 
ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. Paternoster Row. 


Works by the same Author. 


CICERONIS EPISTOLARUM DELECTUS ; 
A Selection from Cicero’s Letters illustrating the Contempo-. 
rary History of Rome, with Notes and Introductions. 


Second Edition, revised 


The present selection of CrczRro’s 
Letters will be found to differ from 
others that have preceded it in this 
respect—that all the letters selected 
have some bearing on the public 
events of CiceRo’s life, the Author’s 
object being to place before the 
reader, as far as can be gathered 
from the incomplete collection of 
CicrRro’s correspondenee, a connected 
series of letters bearing on the great 
political crisis of the years A.v.c. 
688—710. The breaks in the cor- 
respondence are filled by introduc- 
tions to the several letters, and more 
especially to the great divisions into 
which they naturally fall. 


Throughout it is assumed that the 
student of these letters has some 


a competent knowledge of the his- 
tory of the later republic, the reader 
will find the letters of Cicero unin- 
telligible. On this subject the 
Author has referred to Merrvarx’s 
works, to the fourth volume of 
Mommsen’s ‘ History of Rome,’ and 
to the admirable work of ABEKEN 


by the Rev. C. Mrrrvare). 


The Norss are confined generally 
to historical illustrations of the text, 
and to explanations of the more 
difficult passages. Grammatical 
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questions have been omitted pur- 
posely, and the book may, it is 
hoped, be found useful, not only as 
a specimen of Cicero’s moet natural 
and graceful style, but as a text- 
book for the history of the most stir- 
ring period of the Roman republic, 
and also a good introduction to the 


| study of the poets of the Augustan 


age 


‘ The peculiarity of this Selection 
is that all the letters have some 


| bearing on the public events of 


Ciceno’s life. The letters are ex- 
tremely interesting in themselves, 
and are invaluable as throwing light 
on the movements of the great pub- 


good history to refer to; for without | lic men in the most important period 


of Roman history. Mr. Parry con- 
ceived the idea of making a selection 
which should be at once pleasant 
reading and serve as a text-book for 
the history of the period: an ex: 
ceedingly good idea, and carried out 
successfully. ..... We trust Mr. 
Parry’s work will receive a warm 


on Cicero’s Life and Letters (edited | (’°°P tion. Itis of great consequence 


that pupils should be taught to read 
Latin writers for the sake of their 
matter; and Mr. Parry’s volume is 
eminently fitted to awaken the in- 
terest and gratify the curiosity of 
intelligent scholars.’ Museum. 
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In 12mo. pp. 166, price Hatr-a-Crown, 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with 


the sanction of the Head Masters and now in use in all the Nine 
Schools named in H.M. Commission, viz. Winchester, Eton, St. 
Paul's, Westminster, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, 
Harrow, and Charter House. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By the 
Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 1 vol. 12mo. 
[In the press. 
A CLASSICAL or HIGHER LATIN GRAMMAR, for 
Schools and Colleges. By Bansamin Hart Kunnepy, D.D. Canon 
of Ely, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 1 vol. 8vo. [In the press. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Partl. a First COMPANION 


EXERCISE BOOK adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. 
By the same Eprror. Price 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part II. a Second COMPANION 
EXERCISE BOOK adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. 
By the same Editor. Price 3s. 6d. 


KEY to the EXERCISES in SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, 

- both Parts, price 5s. supplied to Instructors only, on application 
to the Publishers. 

KENNEDY’S CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin 
Lessons adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. Price 2s, 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, extracted from the 
Rev. Canon Kennepy’s Child’s Latin Primer, and containing all 
that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin 
Primer. Price ONE SHILLING. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended 
as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. 
E. St. J. Panny, M.A. Pant I. Accidence, price 28.6d. Parr II. 
Syntax, price 2s, The Gresk Grammar complete, price 3s. 6d. 


HOWARD’S LATIN EXERCISES EXTENDED. New 
Edition, adapted to the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer. 
By H. Prior, M.A. Late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Price 
38. 6¢d.—Kuy, 28. 6d. 


The Rev. Dr. WHITE’S FIRST LATIN PARSING 
BOOK, adapted to the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer. 
Price 28. 

The Rev. Dr. WHITE’S FIRST LATIN EXERCISE 
BOOK, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. Price 2s. 6d. 
Kay, 2s, 6d, [ Continued, 
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VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, newly edited by the Rev. 
Dr, Wurtr, with Grammatical Notes adapted to the Public School. 
Latin Primer. Price 2s. 6d.—Key, 38. 6d. 


The Rev. Dr. WHITE’S PROGRESSIVE LATIN 
READER; with a Vocabulary, and Notes adapted to the Public 
School Latin Primer. Price 3s. 6d. 


Mr. HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S EASY LATIN 
PROSE EXERCISES on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. Price 2s. 6¢d.—Key, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S PROGRESSIVE 
LATIN DELECTUS, adapted with References to the Public 
School Latin Primer. Price 2s. : 


Mr. HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISES, adapted to the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. Price 4s. 6¢d.—Key, 5s. 


The Rev. Dr. COLLIS’S PRAXIS LATINA PRIMARIA, 
a Handbook of Questions and Exercises for Daily Use with the 
Public School Latin Primer. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Rev. Dr. COLLIS’S PONTES CLASSICI LATINI, 
Aids ig a throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. 
rice 3s. 6d. 


BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, newly edited by the Rev. 


Dr. Wurtz, with a Vocabulary and Notes adapted to the Public 
School Latin Primer. Price 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, newly edited b 
the Rev. Dr. Wurtz, with English Notes adapted to the Public 
School Latin Primer. Price 3s. 6d, 


BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Wurrs, with English Notes adapted to the Public School 
Latin Primer, Price 4s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S PHA:DRUS, edited by the Rev. Dr. Wuire, 
with English Grammatical Notes adapted to the Public School 
Latin Primer. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Rev. Dr. WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY (in 
which the formation of words, which forms one prominent feature 
of the Public School Latin Primer, is exhibited to the eye at a 
glance). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, 12s. cloth. 


Separately § The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 58. 6d. 
eparately } The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s. 6d. 
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